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“My presses have stopped. I print no more Little Blue Books. 
Changes in public taste force me to give up mass-production. 
I must re-equip my plant and clear my warehouse shelves for 
a new and finer series of books, at a higher price, to be an- 
nounced later.” 


B fotinn So~ 





} fy 





3,000,000 Books 








EFORE we can begin to publish our new, larger, more expensive books we 


must clear our warehouses of stock on hand. 


Three million Little Blue 


Books won’t last long among the millions of readers who know and love them. 
If you don’t get your supply during this present sale you will have lost your 
last opportunity to buy masterpieces of the world’s thought at 5c per book. 
Readers who know the educational value of these volumes will order liberally. 


To move them quickly, we prepay postage on these remaining Little Blue Books. 
Get them for 5c each, postage prepaid. 





LOVE 


6 Love and Other Tales. 

24 Kiss & Other Tales. a 

29 Dreams: Stories of Passion’s 
Pawns. 

74 Sex Physiology. 

87 What Is Love? 

89 Love Letters of Genius. 

98 How to Love. 

172 Evolution of Sex. 

175 Hindu Love Book. } 

197 What Frenchwomen Learned of 
Love. 

203 Women’s Love Rights. 

222 Vampire. Kipling. 

250 Romeo oi 

317 A Night Flirtation. 

665 Love Letters of a Parisian 
Actress. 

746 Daughter of Eve. 

817 Her Burning Secret. 

892 Follies of Lovers. 

987 Art of Kissing. 

1045 A Mad Sweetheart. 

1089 Sex Common Sense. 

1166 Infatuation. Hecht. 

1176 A Mad Love. 

1195 First Love, etc. 

1244 How to Write Love Letters. 

1247 Psychology of Love & Hate. 
Leo Markun. 

1249 Best Jokes About Lovers. 


MURDER 
27 Last Days of Condemned Man. 


Hugo. 

38 Dr. Jekyll & Mr. Hyde. 
Stevenson. 

66 Crimes of the Borgias. 

149 Crimes & Criminals. 

162 Murders in Rue Morgue. Poe. 

558 Great Pirates. 

819 Strange Murders. 

824 Torquemada: Spanish Torturer. 
Clement Wood. 

883 Capital Punishment. Clarence 
Darrow. 

1019 Bluebeard & His Unhappy 

ives. 

1042 Crime at Red Inn. 

1057 Truth About N. Y.’s China- 
town. 

1086 My Favorite Murder. Bierce. 


ADVENTURE 


21 Carmen. Merimee. 

23 Great Sea Stories. 

152 Son of the Wolf. Jack London. 

288 Tales of Far North. Jack 
London. 

333 Mulvaney Army Stories. 
Kipling. 

482 5 Weeks in Balloon. 

485 Voyage to the Moon. 


516 Real Adventures. 

559 Robinson Crusoe. 

602 Mysteries of Egypt’s Pyramid. 

698 Tales of Chicago Streets. 
Ben Hecht. 

770 Adventures of Kit Carson, 
Frontier Hero. 

795 Gunga Din. Kipling. 

927 Stolen Bacillus, etc. 
H. G. Wells. 

939 Poe’s Tales of Imaginative 
Science. 

944 Masterpieces of Adventure 
Stories. 

945 Oriental Tales. 

946 Desert Tales. 

956 Italian Tales of Love & 
Revenge. 

1001 Italian Bandit Tales. Irving. 

1024 Tales of Big Snows. Jack 
London. 

1124 On the Bum: Tramp Life 
Sketches. 

1168 Adventure Stories. 
Jack London. 

1169 Tales of Ships & Sea. London. 


BETTER ENGLISH 


56 American Slang. 

82 Common Faults in English. 

192 Book of Synonyms. 

367 How to Improve Your 
Conversation. 

437 How to Write Movie Scenarios. 

639 Most Essential English Words. 

681 Spelling Guide. 

682 Grammar Guide. 

683 Punctuation Guide. 

696 How to Pronounce Proper 
Names. 

697 Words Often Mispronounced. 

734 Useful Phrases. 

821 How to Improve Your Vocabu- 
lary. 

822 Rhetoric Guide. 

823 Composition Guide. 

855 How to Write Letters. 

902 Foreign Words. 

986 How to Debate. 


SEX HYGIENE 


14 What Every Girl Should Know. 

91 Manhood Facts. 

127 What Expectant Mothers 
Should Know. 

536 What Women Past 40 Should 
Know. 

653 What Every Boy Should 
Know. 

654 What Young Men Should 
Know. 

655 What Young Women Should 


Know. 
656 What Married Men Should 


Know. 





657 What Married Women Should 
Know. 

661 America & Sex Impulse. 
Theodore Dreiser. 

689 Woman’s Sex Life. 

ig ae) in Psycho-Analysis. 


ood. 

904 Sex Symbolism. 

950 Sex Determination. 

1250 Judge Lindsay on Compan- 
ionate Marriage. 


WOMEN 


69 Mary, Queen of Scots. 

77 What Men Learned About 
Women. 

106 Frenchwoman’s Daring Views 
of Life. 

123 A King’s Mistress. 

163 Sex Life in Greece. 

177 Subjection of Women. 

189 Eugenics Explained. 

196 Marquise: Passion. 

221 How to Know Women. 
Maeterlinck. 

223 Wife of a King. Jack London. 

229 Ridiculous Women. 

292 Mile. Fifi & Other Tales. 
Maupassant. 

304 What Women Learned About 
Men. 

417 Nature of Dreams. 

556 Hints on Etiquette. 

644 Women Who Have Lived for 
Love. 

718 Great Women of Past. 

731 Differences Between Men & 
Women. 

888 Memoirs of Mme. de Stael. 

901 Woman: Eternal Primitive. 
Fielding. 

947 Queen of Spades. 

955 Italian Tales of Heroism & 
Love. 

1017 Without Benefit of Clergy. 
Kipling. 

1043 A Study of Woman. 

1044 Another Study of Woman. 
Balzac. 

1046 Coquette vs. a Wife. 

1067 Splendors of Courtezan. 
Balzac. 

1070 How to Fight Nervous 
Troubles. 

1079 Phallic (Sex) Symbols in 
Religion. 

1092 Beauty Hints. 

1096 How to Dress on a Small 
Salary. 

1113 Love from Many Angles. 

1122 Degradation of Woman. 

1167 Sinister Sex, etc. 

1177 Woman & New Race. 

1182 Cosmetic Recipes. 

1193 Woman’s Way, etc. 


_ BUY YOUR LAST SUPPLY OF LITTLE BLUE BOOKS DURING THIS SALE. THEY 
WILL NOT BE REPRINTED. SEND ONLY 5C PER BOOK — WE PAY POSTAGE. 


to make room for 


1209 Charming Hostess. 

1212 Marriage & Morals in Soviet 
Russia. 

1219 How to Make Homes Home- 


ike. 
1233 Better Meals for Less Money. 


MARRIAGE 


43 Marriage vs. Divorce. 

83 Evolution of Marriage. 

176 Essays on Sex. Ellis. 

727 Psychology of the Affections. 

789 U. S. Marriage & D.vorce 
Laws. ° ' 

820 Best Jokes About Married Life. 

958 Love Tales of Italian Liie. 

988 Art of Courtship. 

997 Simple Cooking Recipes. 

1031 How to Own Your Home. 

1032 Vegetable Gardening. 

1090 How to Grow Fruits. 

1189 How to Make Money at 
Home. 

1197 Moral Divorce, etc. 

1225 Marital Discords. 

1238 Beginning Married Life Right. 

1258 Why I Believe in Companion- 
ate Marriage. 


GHOSTS 


40 Haunted House & Brain. 
Bulwer-Lytton. ad 

41 Christmas Carol. 

122 Debate on Spiritualism. 

145 Great Ghost Stories. 

215 Miraculous Revenge. 

345 Clarimonde: Ghost Lover. 

906 The Yellow Cat. Wilbur Daniel 
Steele. 

940 Weird Tales. Poe. 

969 Supernatural Tales. 

970 Out of thé Earth. 

996 Dual & Multiple Personality. 
Fielding. 

1059 Myth of Immortality. 
McCabe. 

1075 Tales of Ghouls & Ghosts. 
Ambrose Bierce. 

1132 Witchcraft. McCabe. 

1153 Haunted Minds, etc. 

1160 Masterly Ghost Stories. 

1162 Ghosts & Villains. 

1170 Funny Ghost Stories. Jerome. 


JOKES 


287 Jokes About Doctors. 

382 Lincoln Anecdotes. 

422 Best Yankee Jokes. 

658 Toasts for All Occasions. 

768 Jokes About Lawyers. 

842 Best Jokes of 1925. 

879 Jokes About Preachers. 

889 Jokes About Kissing. 

971 Humorous Anecdotes. 

972 Popular Joke Book. 

1012 Best Negro Jokes. 

1013 Best Irish Jokes. 

1014 American Jokes. 

1018 Humorous Limericks. 

1082 Best Jewish Jokes. 

1093 Best Amusing Puns. 

1119 Follies in Fiction. Stephen 
Leacock. 

1146 Best College Humor, 

1184 Best Scotch Jokes. 

1191 Broadway Wise-cracks. 

1214 Best Ford Jokes. 

1220 Best Rube Jokes. 
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must be sold 


my new series 


1228 Jokes About Drunks. 
1231 Best Jokes of 1926. 
1246 Best Hobo Jokes. 


DETECTIVE 


102 Sherlock Holmes Tales. 
Conan Doyle. 

266 Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes. 

290 The Gold-Bug. Edgar 
A. Poe. : ; 

942 Detective Stories. 

1026 Sherlock Holmes Detec- 
tive Tales. 

1027 Sherlock Holmes 
Mystery Stories. F 
1028 Sherlock Holmes Crime 

Stories. 

1029 Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes. e 
1101 Sherlock Holmes Prob- 

lem Stories. 


BEST SELLERS 


1 Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam. 

4 Age of Reason. 
Thomas Paine. 

19 Story of Nietzsche’s 
Philosophy. Will Durant. 

39 Story of Aristotle’s 
Philosophy. Will Durant. 

97 Self-Contradictions of the 
Bible. 

109-110 Facts to Know About 
Classics (2 vols.) 

159 Story of Plato’s Philoso- 
phy. Will Durant. 

166 English as She Is Spoke. 
Mark Twain. 

167 Rules of Health. 

214 Speeches of Lincoln. 

217 Puzzle of Personality. 


220 Vest’s Tribute to a Dog., 


236 61 Reasons for Doubting 
the Bible. 

239 26 Men & Girl. 

277 Man Without a Country. 
Hale. 

329-330 Dante’s Inferno (2 
vols.) 

364 How to Argue. 

404 Romances of Paris. 

414 Art of Being Happy. 

435 100 Best Books. 

443 Story of Francis Bacon’s 
Philosophy. Durant. 

467 Evolution Made Plain. 

491 Psychology Guide. 

501 How to Tie Knots. 

504 Myth of Paul Revere. 

508 Story of Bergson’s 
Philosopiiy. Will Durant. 

520 Story of Spinoza’s 
Philosophy. Will Durant. 

620 Pilgrim’s Progress. 

629 Legal Forms. 

41 Story of Kant’s Philoso- 
phy. Will Durant. 

651 How to Psycho-Analyze 


J. S. Constitution. 

700 Story of Schopenhauer’s 
Philosophy. Durant. 

704 Facts About Palmistry. 

767 Facts About Astrology. 

772 Story of Spencer’s 
Philosophy. Will Durant. 


773 How to Form Good ° 
‘ 


Habits. 
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783 Mandalay. Kipling. 

815 Familiar Quotations. 

830 Crossword Puzzles. 

835 Useful Tables. 

845 Facts About Fortune- 
Telling. 

850 How to Break Bad 
Habits. 

861 Behaviorism: New Psy- 
chology. 

868 5 

872 Parliamentary Law. 

876 Curiosities of Mathe- 
matics. 

884 Darrow’s Debate on 
Prohibition. 

910 Is Life Worth Living? 
Clarence Darrow. 

948 Russian Stories. 

1020 Why I Am an Infidel. 
Luther Burbank. 

1023 Popular Recitations. 

1025 ae at the Bat. 

1056 Devil’s Dictionary. 
Ambrose Bierce. 

1058 Truth About N. Y.’s 
White Lights. 

1062 Humoresque. Fannie 
Hurst. 

1064 Simplicity of Radio. 
Crosley. 

1065 Lives of U. S. Presi- 
dents. 

- Handbook of Commercial 


aw. 

1084 Did Jesus Ever Live? 
Joseph McCabe. 

1115 Ridiculous Stories. 
Stephen Leacock. 

1139 Photography Guide. 

1175 Amusing Riddles. 

1203 7 Infidel U. S. Presi- 
dents. 

1251 What Do You Know? 
Quizzes. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


347 Riddle Rimes, 
518 How to Make Candy. 
668 Humorous Fables. 
Mark Twain. 
670 Josh Billings’ Comic Lex- 
icon. 
715 Auction Bridge. 
847 How to Play Card Games. 
859 How to Enjoy Music. 
877 French Cooking. 
893 500 Riddles. 
897 How to Enjoy Reading. 
995 How to Play the Piano. 
1010 Amateur Magic Tricks. 
1049 How to Teach Yourself 


to Sing. 
1103 Puzzles & Brain-teasers. 
1116 Funny Dramatics. 
Stephen Leacock. 
1183 How to Play Checkers. 
1210 Mathematical Oddities. 
1239 Party Games for Grown- 


ups. 
1254 Contract Bridge. 
FAMOUS LOVERS 


395 Cellini: Swordsman, 
Lover, Sinner. 


434 Love of Lord Nelson & 


Lady Hamilton. 

438 Memoirs of a French 
Royal Mistress. 

712 Shelley & Women He 


Loved. 


713 Lord Byron & Women 
He Loved. 

747 Love of Eleanora Duse 
& D’Annunzio. 

786 Catherine the Great & 
Her Lovers. 

871 Love Letters of Abelard 
& Heloise. 

975 Cleopatra & Lovers. 

977 Pope Alexander V1 & 
His Loves. 

990 Wagner’s 
Affair. 

1085 Frenchwoman’s Love- 
Life. 


Famous Love 


MYSTERY 


12 Tales of Mystery. 

34 Mystery of Man in Iron 
Mask. 

363 Miggles: Girl in Night. 
Bret Harte. 

913 Black et, etc. 

917 Room No. 11. 

925 Empire of Ants. H. 
G. Wells. 

926 Obliterated Man. 

943 Masterpieces of Mys- 
tery Stories. 

1155 Great Mystery Tales. 
O’Brien. 

1156 Extraordinary Mystery 
Stories. 

1158 Mystery Sea Tales. 

1159 Mystic- Humorous 
Stories. 

1161 Weird Tales. 


RECREATION 


440 How to Play Baseball. 

535 How to Play Golf. 

749 Camping, Woodcraft. 
Wildcraft. 

750 Helpful Hints for Hikers. 

1186 Golf Rules. 

1206 How to Teach Yourself 
to Swim. 

1245 How to Get Most Out 
of Recreation. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


7 How to Get a Liberal Edu- 
cation. 
112 Secret of 


ment. 

171 Has Life Any Meaning? 
Debate. 

190 Psycho-Analysis. 

342 News Reperting. 

447 Anto-Sneggestion. 

679 Chemistry Manual. 

685 Interior Decoration. 

703 Physiology Manual. 

729 How to Budvet. 

759 How to Conquer 
Stupidity. 

858 Psychology of Leadership, 

882 Psychology of Character 
Building. 


Self-Develop- 





HOW TO ORDER !} 








BUBUBOMO TUB 





HE people—millions of them—are ac- 
tually demanding a great industrial 
change from Mass Production to Quality 


Production. They are showing this mood 
in the world of transportation—as proof I 
need merely call attention to the condition 
of the greatest automobile factories of the 
world. 


In so many words the public has given 
me to understand just this— 


‘We do not want to save to the point of 
sacrificing individuality. We are willing to 
pay more for what we get—provided it 
meets the artistic standards of quality pro- 
duction, style, personality, distinction, beau- 
ty, and a degree of exclusiveness.” 


Recognizing cold facts, we have decided to 
institute a vast publishing change. We shall 
close out our present stock of something like 
3,000,000 Little Blue Books, and then we 
shall announce a new series of books—good 
books—but not to sell at 5 cents per copy. 
We shall bow to industrial evolution, and 
issue books at a higher price—books care- 
fully selected for editorial content; books 
printed on very fine paper, bound in beauti- 
ful covers in many attractive colors. The 
type will be different. Expensive engravings 
will be used. The best artists will help us 
turn out a splendid article for the most dis- 
criminating readers. 


How soon will we announce the new 
series? We cannot state this definitely, 
though it should be soon. We must first 
dispose of our stock of Little Blue Books. 
The quicker they are distributed and turned 
into cash, the sooner will we be able to set 
our machines to work on our new publishing 
program. 


If we dispose of these 3,000,000 Little 
Blue Books within the next 30 days—and 
that is not impossible—we shall be able to 
begin our new program at that time. 


So we say this to the reading public of 
America—buy Little Blue Books now, while 
they are obtainable. Pick out your favorites 
while we have a complete stock to select 
from. 


We can fill your order now, but we can- 
not guarantee how long our supply will last. 


E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS. 





ust list titles desired by number (if you 


want Carmen, put down 21). Order at 


least 20 books and enclose money order, check or currency at the rate of 5c 


per book—minimum $1. 


We pay the postage and ship at once. 


Postage will be added to C. O. D. orders—postage prepaid offer applies 
only when remittance accompanies order. 


HALDEMAN.-JULIUS CO., Dept. x-165, GIRARD, KANS, 
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senses all as ancien 


INSURANCE PREMIUM 


ee KEY TO | 
sere ECONOMIC INDEPENDENCE 


Did you ever think, when paying your weekly premium to your 
Southern Aid Agent, what an immense amount of good that premium 
does? Well, follow it through. 


That premium gives you a set sum weekly when you are disabled 
by sickness or accident; or, in case of death, a sum to provide a decent 
burial or a nest egg for a loved one. As worry about such things takes all 
the joy out of life, that premium makes life more enjoyable and secure. 


The above protective features of that premium are only a part of the 
good that it does. That premium also helps to provide employment for 
the agent who collects it, as well as the officers and clerks in charge of 
the business. That premium goes into banks with thousands of others 
and thus swells the funds that are loaned to responsible people to buy 
homes, to conduct business or professions, or to educate children. Thus 
that premium protects you, and also benefits the doctor, nurse, land- 
lord, groceryman, clothier, banker, and even the undertaker. 


Now, the question is: Are you placing as many of those premiums as 
possible where they will do the most good for you and your people? 


SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 


Home Office: 525-7-9 N. 2nd St., Richmond, Va. 
Insures against Sickness, Accident and Death 
Operating in Virginia and District of Columbia 
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r THE assembly of the League of “® ww 

Nations has done a fine and : 

brave thing by insisting upon As the Crow Flies 

pushing the work of world disarma- tlie 


ment despite the propaganda of or- 
ganized murder in the shape of armies 
and navies. Peace sentiment is grow- 
ing everywhere—The American Le- 
gion has been clowning it in Paris and 
turning a solemn pilgrimage into a 
gay holiday. The dead sleep on.—lf 
any lady in the United States has a 
superfluous husband, we beg to recom- 
mend the State of New Jersey. There 
are plenty of stray Negroes there who 
can be accused and be put in jail.— 
At last the United States has received 
a tariff punch in the eye. We have 
long asserted the divine right of pre- 
venting foreigners from selling us the 
goods we want. But what right has 
France to play this same little game? 
—This month Russia celebrates ten 
years of freedom from the tyranny of 
the Czars. Congratulations.—The 
United States of Europe is becoming 
a matter of buying and selling and 
fear of America—Great Britain is 
using Russian oil, not to calm angry 
waters, but to light a world conflagra- 
tion—The United States has sent its 


chief tailor’s model to Italy in order 
to teach Mussolini American race 
prejudice.—Persons who know what 
William E. Borah will do, say or think 
on any of the great questions that face 
mankind today are asked to communi- 
cate their knowledge to the American 
public at the earliest opportunity.— 
J. P. Morgan and Company will rep- 
resent the United States in Mexico. 
Well, what is there new about that? 
—England has increased her power in 
the Council of the League of Nations 
by one vote, Canada. Of course, Can- 
ada asserts her independence; but wait 
until the English Navy speaks and the 
English investor cracks his whip.— 
Cuba replaces Belgium as an elected 
member of the Council of the League 
of Nations. Thus the West Indies 
are recognized.—White civilization is 
blossoming in Indiana. One governor 
has just left the penitentiary; another 
seems to be on his way thither; and 
the mayor of Indianapolis is sentenced 


Aaron Dovotas, Art Critic 


eee ES 


HE Christmas Crisis will 
have a beautiful Christ- 
mas cover, of course, and photo- 
graphs of the Negro in Christ- 


mas art. It will include the 


delayed report on Negro schools 
of South Carolina and an ac- 
count of the Chicago Art 
League. 


——— 


to a vacation in jail.—Corrupt poli- 
tics win again in Pennsylvania simply 
because the respectable people of Penn- 
sylvania vote for Vare.—Walter 
Hampden is a worthy successor of 
John Drew as president of the Play- 
ers Club. The New York stage has 
four Negro plays so far this season 
and more to come.—The colleges, col- 
ored and white, are full of students. 
—American oi] men who placed great 
faith in the Mexican revolution are at 
least temporarily disappointed by the 
fate of Francisco Serrano and Alfredo 
Quijano.—Down in Kentucky they are 
voting about one thing and talking 
about another, as is usual in the South. 
They talk about race track betting; 
they vote on the Negro.—Japan has a 
fleet of warships visiting New York 
harbor. This is a gesture that Amer- 
ica understands and appreciates. It is 
“western” civilization —T. P. O’Con- 
nor, Irish member of Parliament from 
Liverpool, has finished seventy-nine 
useful years.—Katharine Mayo, white 
American, declares that brown India 
is sexually immoral. Thus the pot 
calls the kettle black—They did not 
dare let Vanzetti’s ashes rest for a mo- 
ment in France. 
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Building of the People’s Finance Corporation in St. Louis 








HE establishment of finance 
companies by Negroes has been 
forced upon them by sheer 
necessity. Prior to 1922, the colored 
citizens of St. Louis, like other large 
cities, were compelled to pay white 
real estate operators and small loan 
sharks whatever brokerage they 
charged for loans. ‘Today, to a large 
extent, this unfortunate situation has 
been relieved since the establishment 
of the People’s Finance Corporation. 
This institution was organized in Oc- 
tober, 1922, with a capital of $50,000. 
The original capital has been increased 
at various times; first to $100,000, 
then to $175,000, and finally to $250,- 
000. During the five years of its suc- 
cessful operation, the company has 
made loans amounting to over $l,- 
250,000 in amounts from $25 and up. 
The smaller loans are known as In- 
dustrial loans and the borrower is re- 
quired to secure two co-makers upon 
his note who guarantee prompt and 
full payment. The Real Estate loans 
usually extend over a period of two 
or three years and are payable in 
monthly installments. The payments, 
as nearly as possible, are made to fit 
the financial status of the borrower. 


HE People’s Finance Corporation 

of St. Louis has combined re- 
sources now amounting to nearly a 
million dollars and has nearly one thou- 
sand stockholders, the largest number 
of stockholders of any colored finan- 
cial organization in the country. Last 
year the company opened its new office 





Colored Industrial Loan Companies 


G. W. BUCKNER 


The author is Vice-President 
of the People’s Finance 
Corporation of St. Louis 
<i sccm ial aii 








building, which is located at one of 
the most strategic points in the city. 
The building and equipment represent 
an outlay of nearly a half million dol- 
lars and is indeed a monument to ra- 
cial progress and achievement. The 
building contains a basement which is 
used for lodge rooms and recreational 
purposes. The first floor contains the 
spacious banking quarters of the Peo- 
ple’s Finance Corporation, including a 
large Safe Deposit vault which can 
accommodate 3,000 individual boxes. 
Seven stores and a large cafeteria are 
also on the first floor. The second, 
third and fourth floors contain ninety- 
one offices, many of which are arranged 
in suites. The fifth floor contains a 
beautiful Auditorium which is ad- 
joined by a Solarium, with a seating 
capacity for 1,200 people. The Audi- 
torium also contains a stage, ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s dressirfg rooms, a van- 
ity room and smoking rooms. A roof 
garden is also on the fifth floor. The 
entire building is fully occupied. It 
is generally conceded that the People’s 
Finance Corporation has proven one 
of the most constructive forces St. 
Louis has ever had. It has increased 
Negro business, helped to save many 
Negro homes and, above all, has been 


a great stimulus to the economic de- 
velopment of the Negro. 


OCAL white business men regard 

the People’s Finance Corporation 

as one of the outstanding institutions 

of the city. The State Finance Com- 

missioner has recently written as fol- 
lows: 


“IT want to say I was delightfully 
surprised with your wonderful build- 
ing and the splendid group of men I 
found in connection with your com- 
pany. I feel I have made no mistake 
in granting your company a permit to 
sell its securities to investors in this 
state.” 

The success of the People’s Finance 
Corporation in St. Louis, has not re- 
mained in St. Louis alone. Other 
cities, including Detroit, Kansas City, 
Chicago, Newark, New York and 
Cleveland, have already organized suc- 
cessful companies or are now in the 
process of organization. The St. 
Louis institution has received requests 
from many of the larger cities for the 
establishment of similar companies. 
The possibilities for such organiza- 
tions may be gained from the capital 
already raised by these companies, as 
follows: People’s Finance Corporation 
of St. Louis, capital $250,000 ; Detroit, 
$100,000; Cleveland, $100,000; Kan- 
sas City, $100,000; Newark, $100,000. 
Kansas City was organized last Octo- 
ber and has perhaps made the most 
rapid strides of any of ‘the organiza- 
tions. (Turn to page 314) 


Board of Directors, People’s Finance Corporation Detroit, Mich. 
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Democracy In Mississipp1 


HE Negro vote.in Mississippi 1s 

almost negligible. This condition 
is due primarily to the flagrant refusal 
of Democratic registration officers to 
permit Negroes to register. 

The requirements for registration in 
this state are that the applicants must 
be able to “read and write, or under- 
stand the Constitution when read to 
them” and must have paid their poll tax 
for the past two years prior to the time 
at which they offer for registration. 

The Clerk of the Circuit court in 

each county, or his deputy, is the sole 
judge of every one’s ability to qualify 
for registration and he is invariably a 
Democrat and adamant. All white- 
folk are “qualified”. If a white person 
cannot read or write, such person is 
always able to “understand the con- 
stitution when read’’, Hence, all white 
tolk vote. 

When a colored man comes up to 
register, as a rule, he is either uncere- 
moneously ordered out of the office 
with an oath before a question even 
has been asked; or is told by the clerk 
that he is busy and hasn’t time to reg- 
ister him; or is given something to read 
or asked a question, only to have the 
registration book closed, slammed to 
and be told that he cannot qualify. 

This is the rule after a few are reg- 
istered, regardless of the qualifications 
of the applicant. These only too often 
are far superior to those of the regis- 
trar whose literary attainments many 
times are not above those of the sev enth 
or eighth grade pupil. 

Often the applicant is threatened, is 
told that the white folk are watching 
him, that the Negroes are getting along 
very well there now, but that just such 

“niggers” as he (the applicant) are 
fixing to get a lot of “niggers” killed. 

In several other instances I have 
been told of many Negroes being driven 
out of the clerk’s office which is in the 
Court House, at the point of a gun, 
merely for having asked to register. _ 

And one must have first been regis- 
tered by this circuit clerk and present 
a certificate to that effect, before being 
permitted to register in the cities or 
towns. In that way, as you see, this 
clerk is the sole arbiter of the destiny 
of the Negro voter, or rather, would 
be voter. 

It is quite a difficult matter to ob- 
tain exact information as to the number 
of Negroes registered in most of the 
counties since, as a rule, one would 
have to send some one to each 
county to examine the records per- 
sonally ; the clerks are very “touchous” 
on the subject of the number of reg- 
istered Negro voters, it appearing that 
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know the small number registered or 
they look upon inquiry with suspicion 
as an effort made to have the Negroes 
registered in larger numbers. 


FRIEND of mine wrote several 
clerks some time ago making in- 
quiry as to the number of Negroes reg- 
istered in their counties and received 
“curt” replies. I obtained the figures 
directly from the clerks themselves 
trom fourteen counties over long dis- 
tance phone which worked like a 
charm, much better than writing them. 
I went at it in a round about way by 
asking for the total registered vote of 
the county; how many Democrats reg- 
istered; how many Republicans and 
if there were any “darkies” registered ; 
if so how many. In that way I got 
it, the number of Negroes registered 
appearing to be only incidental. By 
using the word “darkies” they thought 
1 was white. 

There is nothing on this point in the 
office of the Secretary of State at 
Jackson, but I have had the records 
examined in several of the largest 
counties of the State and find the fol- 
lowing number of Negroes registered: 


Negroes 21 
years and 
over 


1920 


17,895 
: ,806 


9,266 
8,655 
12,500 
8,303 
17,791 
3,888 
6,223 
12,025 


Negroes 
County registered 
Hinds 
Leflore 
Lauderdale 
Adams 
Holmes 
Marshall 
Sunflower 
Forrest 
Sharkey 
Warren 
Humphreys 
Washington 
Rankin 
Scott 
Simpson 
Lincoln 
Madison 
Yazoo 
Copiah 


County Seat 


Jackson 
Greenwood 
Meridien 
Natchez 
Lexington 
Holly Springs 
Indianola 
Hattiesburg 
Rolling Fork 
Vicksburg 
Belzone 
Greenville 
Brandon 
Forrest 
Mendenhalt 
Brookhaven 
Canton 
Yazoo City 
Hazelhurst 


60 
40-50 


OVERNOR BILBO recently 
nominated, which means elected, 
Governor of Mississippi for the en- 
suing term, stated recently to a re- 
porter on the New York Times: 
“There are not 2,000 Negroes quali- 
fied to vote”. 
United States census of 1920 declares 
that of 453,663 Negroes 21. years of 
age and over living in Mississippi 
290,782 can read and write. 

I know personally of many instances 
where college graduates from some of 
the best schools and professional men 
were refused registration on the ground 
that they “couldn’t read”. This is 
common. 

In most counties, as I have said, they 


they either don’t want the world towill register a dozen or so Negroes 
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On the other hand the ~ 


but whenever it looks as if any con- 
siderable number is desirous of regis- 
tering, the books are invariably and 
irrevocably “closed”. 

The Negro vote is smaller now than 
a year ago, since the last legislature 
called for a new registration and it ap- 
pears that it is a most difficult matter 
to get as many on the rolls as were reg- 
istered before. For example, in Hinds, 
the largest county in the State, there 
were 98 Negroes registered a year ago, 
but only 60 now. I am enclosing a 
clipping showing the vote in the last 
Congressional election, which is self 
explanatory: 

As you will see, there were only 
thirty thousand votes cast in the en- 
tire State, for the entire eight con- 
gressmen out of a 300,000 Democratic 
registration; and had it not been that 
there were several levee constitutional 
amendments to be voted on, in which 
there was much interest, the vote 
would not have been over 12,000 or 
15,000 for the entire state, for a con- 
gressional election. 


fe wees the following record in the 
Secretary of State’s office which 
gives the vote for state officers in No- 
vember, 1923: 


For Henry L. Whitfield for Gov- 


All other candidates for state offices 
received about the same vote. None 
of them had opposition. 

In 1924 the Democratic presidential 
electors received 100,476 votes, the 
Coolidge electors received 8,494 votes 
and the progressives 3,448. 

In 1924 the Democrats made a most 
unusual effort to get out a large vote 
in order to answer criticism. President 
Harding received 10,000 votes in this 
state in 1920. Hence you notice a 
small falling off in the Republican vote 
in 1924. 

The Federal Courts will not use 
Negro jurors hereafter as a rule, due 
to the fact that all jurors will be 
drawn strictly from the boxes prepared 
by the local Democratic Circuit clerks 
and, of course, they would never put 
a Negro’s name in the box. 

Heretofore, there have always been 
several Negroes drawn in the Federal 
Courts. 

After going into this thing and find- 
ing the numbers so small in some coun- 
ties my interest grew and I inquired 
further than I had intended after 
getting so few responses to many 
ietters of inquiry sent out. But the 
truth is most Negroes are even afraid 
to inquire as to such matters in view 
of the fact they will be termed “med- 
dlesome” or “bad niggers”. 
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One Boy's Story 


A Story by JOSEPH MAREE ANDREW 


’M glad they got nie shut up in here. 

Gee, I’m glad! I used to be afraid 
to walk in the dark and-to stay by 
myself. 

That was when I was ten years old. 
Now I am eleven. 

My mother and I used to live up 
in the hills right outside of Somerset. 
Somerset, you know is way up State 
and there aren’t many people there. 
Just a few rich people in big houses 
and that’s all. 

Our house had a nice big yard be- 
hind it, beside it and in front of it. I 


used to play it was my fortress and 


that the hills beside us were full of 
Indians. Some days I’d go on scouting 
parties up and down the hills and fight. 

That was in the summer and fall. 
In the winter and when the spring 
was rainy, I used to stay in the house 
and read. 

I love to read. I love to lie on the 
floor and put my elbows down and 
read and read myself right out of So- 
merset and of America—out of the 
world, if I want to. 


HERE was just my mother and 

I. No brothers—no sisters—no 
father. My mother was awful pretty. 
She had a roundish plump, brown face 
and was all plump and round herself. 
She had black hair all curled up on 
the end like a nice autumn leaf. 

She used to stay in the house all the 
time and sew a lot for different ladies 
who came up from the big houses in 
Somerset. She used to sew and I 
would pull the bastings out for her. 
I did not mind it much. I liked to 
look at the dresses and talk about the 
people who were to wear them. 

Most people, you see, wear the same 
kind of dress goods all the time. Mrs. 
Ragland always wore stiff silk that 
sounded like icicles on the window. 
Her husband kept the tea and coffee 
store in Somerset and everybody said 
he was a coming man. 

I used to wonder where he was 
coming to. 

Mrs. Gregg always had the kind of 
silk that you had to work carefully 
for it would ravel into threads. She 
kept the boarding house down on For- 
sythe Street. I used to like to go to 
that house. When you looked at it 
on the outside and saw all the win- 
dows and borders running up against 
it you thought ,you were going in a 
palace. But when you got inside you 
saw all the little holes in the carpet 
and the mended spots in the curtains 
and the faded streaks in the places 
where the draperies were folded. 
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The pale soft silk that always. made 
me feel like burying my face in it be- 
longed to Mrs. Swyburne. She was 
rich—awful rich. Her husband used 
to be some kind of doctor and he found 
out something that nobody else had 
found out, so people used to give him 
plenty of money just to let him tell 
them about it. They called him a spe- 
cialist. 


E was a great big man. Nice and 

tall and he looked like he must 

have lived on milk and beef-juice and 

oranges and tomato juice and all the 

stuff Ma makes me eat to grow. His 

teeth were white and strong so I guess 
he chewed his crusts too. 

Anyhow, he was big but his wife 
was all skinny and pale. Even her 
eyes were almost skinny and pale. 
They were sad like and she never 
talked much. My mother used to say 
that those who did not have any chil- 
dren did not have to talk much any- 
how. 

She said that to Mrs. Swyburne one 
time. Mrs. Swyburne had been sit- 
ting quiet like she used to, looking at 
me. She always’ looked at me any- 
how, but that day she looked harder 
than ever. 

Every time I raised 0 up my head and 
breathed the bastings out of my face, 
I would see her looking at me. 

I always hated to have her look at 
me. Her eyes were so sad they made 


me feel as if she wanted something I 
had. 

Not that I had anything to give her 
because she had all the money and cars 
and everything and I only had my 
mother and Cato, my dog, and some 
toys and books. 

But she always looked that way at 
me and that day she kept looking so 
long that pretty soon I sat up and 
looked at her hard. 

She sort of smiled then and said, 
“Do you know, Donald, I was wish- 
ing I had a little boy just like you to 
pull out bastings for me, too.” 

“You couldn’t have one just like 
me,” I said right off quick. Then I 
quit talking because Ma commenced 
to frown even though she did not look 
up at me. 


QUIT because I was going to say, 

“*’Cause I’m colored and you 
aren't,’ when Ma frowned. 

Mrs. Swyburne still sort of smiled; 
then she turned her lips away from 
her teeth the way I do when Ma gives 
me senna and manna tea. 

“No,” she said, “I couldn’t have a 
little boy like you, I guess.” 

Ma spoke right up. “I guess you 
do not want one like him! You have 
to talk to him so much.” 

I knew she meant I talked so much 
and acted so bad sometimes. 

Mrs. Swyburne looked at Ma then. 
She looked at her hair and face and 
right down to her feet. Pretty soon 
she said: “You cannot mind that 
surely. You seem to have all the 
things I haven’t anyway.” Her lips 
were still held in that lifted, twisted 
way. 

Ma turned around to the machine 
then and turned the wheel and caught 
the thread and it broke and the scis- 
sors fell and stuck up in the floor. 
I heard her say “Jesus”, to herself 
like she was praying. 

I didn’t say anything. I ripped out 
the bastings. Ma stitched. Mrs. 
Swyburne sat there. I sort of peeped 
up at her and I saw a big fat tear 
sliding down her cheek. 

I kind of wiggled over near her and 
laid my hand on her arm. Then Ma 
yelled: “Donald, go and get a pound 
of rice! Go now, I said.” 

I got scared. She had not said it 
before and she had a lot of rice in a 
jar in the closet. But I didn’t dare 
say so. I went out. 

I couldn’t help but think of Mrs. 
Swyburne. She ought not to cry so 
easy. She might not have had a little 
boy and Ma might have —but she 
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should have been happy. She had a 
great big house on the swellest street 
in Somerset and a car all her own and 
some one to drive it for her. Ma only 
had me and our house which wasn’t 
so swell, but it was all right. 


HEN Mrs. Swyburne had her hus- 

band and he had such a nice 
voice. You didn’t mind leaning on 
his knee and talking to him as soon 
as you saw him. He had eyes that 
looked so smiling and happy and when 
you touched his hands they were soft 
and gentle as Ma’s even if they were 
bigger. 

I knew him real well. He and | 
were friends. He used to come to 
our house a lot of times and bring 
me books and talk to Ma while I read. 

He knew us real well. He called 
Ma Louise and me Don. Sometimes 
he’d stay and eat supper with us and 
then sit down and talk. I never could 
see why he’d come way out there to 
talk to us when he had a whole lot of 
rich friends down in Somerset and a 
wife that looked like the only doll I 
ever had. 

A lady gave me that doll once and 
I thought she was really pretty—all 
pale and blonde and rosy. I thought 
she was real pretty at first but by and 
by she seemed so dumb. She never 
did anything but look pink and pale 
and rosy and pretty. She never went 
out and ran with me like Cato did. 
So I just took a rock and gave her a 
rap up beside her head and threw her 
in the bushes. 

Maybe Mrs. Swyburne was pale 
and pink and dumb like the doll and 
her husband couldn’t rap her with a 
rock and throw her away. 

I don’t know. 


NYHOW, he used to come and 
talk tous and he’d talk to Ma 
a long time after I was in bed. Some- 
times I’d wake up and hear them talk- 
ing. He used to bring me toys until 
he found out that I could make my 
own toys and that I liked books. 
After that he brought me_ books. 
All kinds of books about fairies and 
Indians and folks in other countries. 
Sometimes he and I would talk 
about the books—especially those I 
liked. The one I liked most was called 
“Ten Tales to Inspire Youth”. 
That sounds kind of funny but the 
book was great. It had stories in it 
all about men. All men. I read all 
of the stories but I liked the one about 
the fellow named Orestes who went 
home from the Trojan War and found 
his mother had married his father’s 
brother so he killed them. I was al- 
ways sorry for the woman with the 
whips of flame like forked tongues who 
used to worry him afterwards. I don’t 
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see why the fairies pursued him. They 
knew he did it because he loved his 
father so much. 

Another story I liked was about 
Oedipus—a Greek too—who put out 
his eyes to hurt himself because he 
killed his father and married his 
mother by mistake. 

But after I read “David and Go- 
liath”, I just had to pretend that I 
was David. 

I swiped a half a yard of elastic 
from Ma and hunted a long time un- 
til I found a good forked piece of 
wood. Then I made a swell sling 
shot. 


HE story said that David asked 

Jehovah (which was God) to let 
his sling-shot shoot good. “Do thou 
lend thy strength to my arm, Jehovah”, 
he prayed. 

I used to say that too just to be like 
him. 

I told Dr. Swyburne I liked these 
stories. 

“Why do you like them?” he asked 
me. . 
“Because they are about men,” I 
said. 

“Because they are about men! Is 
that the only reason?” 

Then I told him no; that I liked 
them because the men in the stories 
were brave and had courage and stuck 
until they got what they wanted, even 
if they hurt themselves getting it. 

And he laughed and said, to Ma: 
“Louise he has the blood, all right!” 

And Ma said: “Yes! He is a true 
Gage. They’re brave enough to put 
their eyes out too. That takes courage 
all right!” 

Ma and I are named Gage, so I 
stuck out my chest and said: “Ma, 
which one of us Gages put his eyes 
out ?” 

“Me,” she said—and she was stand- 
ing there looking right at me! 

I thought she was making fun. So 
I felt funny. 


R. SWYBURNE turned red and 

said: “I meant the other blood, 
of course. All the Swyburnes are 
heroes.” 


I didn’t know what he meant. 


My 


name is Gage and so is Ma’s so he. 


didn’t mean me. 

Ma threw her head up and looked 
at him and says: “Oh, are they 
heroes?” Then she says real quick: 
“Donald go to bed right now!” 

I didn’t want to go but I went. I 
took a long time to take off my clothes 
and I heard Ma and Dr. Swyburne 
talking fast like they were fussing. 

I couldn’t hear exactly what they 
said but I kept hearing Ma say: “I’m 
through!” 


And I heard Dr. Swyburne say: 
FYou can’t be!” 

I kind of dozed to sleep. 
by I heard Ma say again: 
I’m through!” 

And Dr. Swyburne said: 
let you be!” 

Then I rolled over to think a min- 
ute and then go downstairs maybe. 

But when I rolled over again, the 
sun was shining and I had to get up. 

Ma never said anything about what 
happened so I didn’t either. She just 
walked around doing her work fast, 
holding her head up high like she al- 
ways does when I make her mad. 

So I never said a thing that day. 


By and 
“Well, 


“IT won’t 


NE day I came home from school. 

I came in the back way and when 
1 was in the kitchen I could hear a 
man in the front room talking to Ma. 
I stood still a minute to see if it was 
Dr. Swyburne though I knew he never 
comes in the afternoon. 

The voice didn’t sound like his so 
I walked in the hall and passed the 
door. The man had-his back to me 
so I just looked at him a minute and 
didn’t say anything. He had on 
leather leggins and a sort of uniform 
like soldiers wear. He was stooping 
over the machine talking to Ma and 
I couldn’t see his face. 

Just then I stumbled over the little 
rug in the hall and he stood up and 
looked at me. : 

He was a colored man! Colored 
just like Ma and me. You see, there 
aren’t any other people in Somerset 
colored like we are, so I was sort of 
surprised to see him. 

“This is my son, Mr. Frazier,” Ma 
said. 

I said pleased to meet you and 
stepped on Ma’s feet. But not on pur- 
pose. You know I kind of thought he 
was going to be named Gage and be 
some relation to us and stay at our 
house awhile. 


I never saw many colored people— 
no colored men—and I wanted to see 
some. When Ma called him Frazier 
it made my feet slippery so I stubbed 
my toe. 


“Hello, son!” he said nice and quiet. 


E didn’t talk like Ma and me. 

He talked slower and softer. I 

liked him straight off so I grinned and 
said: “Hello yourself.” 

“How’s the books?” he said then. 

I didn’t know what he meant at first 
but I guessed he meant school. So I 
said: “Books aren’t good as the 
fishin’.”” 

He laughed out loud and said I 
was all right and said he and I were 
going to be friends and that while he 
was in Somerset he was going to come 
to our house often and see us. 
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Then he went out. Ma told me 
he was driving some lady’s car. She 
was visiting Somerset from New York 
and he would be there a little while. 

Gee, I was so glad! I made a fish- 
ing rod for him that very afternoon 
out of a piece of willow I had been 
saving for a long time. 

And one day, he and I went down 
to the lake and fished. We sat still 
on top a log that went across a little 
bay like. I felt kind of excited and 
couldn’t say a word. I just kept look- 
ing at him every once in a while and 
smiled. I did not grin. Ma said I 
grinned too much. 


RETTY soon he said: “What 
are you going to be when you 
grow up, son?” 

“A colored man,” I said. I meant 
to say some more, but he hollered and 
laughed so loud that Cato had to run 
up and see what was doing. 

“Sure you'll be a colored man! No 
way to get out of that! But I mean 
this: What kind of work are you 
going to do?” 

I had to think a minute. I had to 
think of all the kinds of work men 
did. Some of the men in Somerset 
were farmers. Some kept stores. 
Some swept the streets. Some were 
rich and did not do anything at home 
but they went to the city and had their 
cars driven to the shop and to meet 
them at the train. 

All the conductors and porters make 
a lot of scramble to get these men on 
and off the train, even if they looked 
as if they could take care of them- 
selves. ; 

So I said to Mr. Frazier: “I want 
to have an office.” 

“An office?” 

“Yes. In the city so’s I can go in 
to it and have my car meet me when 
I come to Somerset.” 

“Fat chance a colored man has!” 
he said. 

“T can too have an office!” I said. 
He made me sore. “I can have one if 
I want to! I want to have an office 
and be a specialist like Dr. Swyburne.” 


R. FRAZIER dropped his pole 
and had to swear something 
awful when he reached for it though 
it wasn’t very far from him. 
“Why’d you pick him?” he said and 
looked at me kind of mad like and be- 
fore I could think of what to say he 
said: “Say son, does that guy come 
up to see your mother?” 
“Sure he comes to see us both!” I 
said. 


Mr. Frazier laughed again but not 
out loud. It made me sore all over. 
I started to hit him with my pole but 
I thought about something I’d read 
once that said even a savage will treat 
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you right in his house—so I didn’t hit 
him. Of course, he wasn’t in my 
house exactly but he was sitting on 
my own log over my fishing places and 
that’s like being in your own house. 

Mr. Frazier laughed to himself 
again and then all of a sudden he 
took the pole I had made him out of 
the piece of willow I had been saving 
for myself and laid it across his knees 
and broke. it in two. Then he said 
out loud: “Nigger women,” and then 
threw the pole in the water. 

I grabbed my pole right out of the 
water and slammed it across his face. 
I never thought of the hook until I 
hit him, but it did not stick in him. 
It caught in a tree and I broke the 
string yanking it out. 

He looked at me like he was going 
to knock me in the water and even 
though I was scared, I was thinking 
how I’d let myself fall if he did knock 
me off—so that I could swim out with- 
out getting tangled in the roots under 
the bank. 


UT he didn’t do it. He looked at 
me a minute and said: “Sorry, 
son! Sorry! Not your fault.” 

Then he put his hand on my hair 
and brushed it back and sort of lifted 
it up and said: “Like the rest.” 

I got up and said I was going home 
and he came too. I was afraid he 
would come in but when he got to my 
gate he said: “So long,” and walked 
right on. 

I went on in. Ma was sewing. 
She jumped up when I came in. 

“Where is Mr. Frazier?” she asked 
me. She didn’t even say hello to me! 

“T hit him,” I said. 

“You hit him!” she hollered. “You 
hit him! What did you do that for? 
Are you crazy?” 

I told her no. “He said ‘nigger 
women’ when I told him that Dr. Swy- 
burne was a friend of ours and came 
to see us.” 

Oh Ma looked terrible then. I 
can’t tell you how she did look. Her 
face sort of slipped around and twisted 
like the geography says the earth does 
when the fire inside of it gets too hot. 


HE never said a word at first. She 

just sat there. Then she asked 
me to tell her all about every bit that 
happened. 

I told her. She kept wriggling from 
side to side like the fire was getting 
hotter. When I finished, she said: 
“Poor baby! My baby boy! Not your 
fault! Not your fault!” 

That made me think of Mr. Frazier 
so I pushed out of her arms and said: 
“Ma your breast pin hurts my face 
when you do that!” 

She leaned over on the arms of her 
chair and cried and ‘cried until I cried 
too. 


All that week I’d think ot the fire 
inside of the earth when I looked at 
Ma. She looked so funny and she kept 
talking to herself. 

On Saturday night we were sitting 
at the table when I heard a car drive 
up the road. 

“Here’s Dr. Swyburne!” I said 
and I felt so glad I stopped eating. 

“He isn’t coming here!” Ma said 
and then she jumped up. 

“Sure he’s coming,” I said. “I 
know his motor.” And I started to 
get up too. 

“You stay where you are!” Ma 
hollered and she went out and closed 
the door behind her. 

I took another piece of cake and 
began eating the frosting. I heard 
Dr. Swyburne come up on the porch. 

“Hello, Louise,” he said. I could 
tell he was smiling by his voice. 

I couldn’t hear what Ma said at 
first but pretty soon I heard her say: 
“You can’t come here any more!” 


HAT hurt my feelings. I liked 
Dr. Swyburne. I liked him bet- 
ter than anybody I knew besides Ma. 

Ma stayed out a long time and by 
and by she came in alone and I heard 
Dr. Swyburne drive away. 

She didn’t look at me at all. She 
just leaned back against the door and 
said: “Dear Jesus! With your help 
I'll free myself.” 

I wanted to ask her from what did 
she want to free herself. It sounded 
like she was in jail or an animal in a 
trap in the woods. 

I thought about it all during supper 
but I didn’t dare say much. I thought 
about it and pretended that she was 
shut up in a prison and I was a time 
fighter who beat all the keepers and 
got her out. 

Then it came to me that I better 
get ready to fight to get her out of 
whatever she was in. I never said any- 
thing to her. I carried my air-rifle 
on mty back and my slingshot in my 
pocket. I wanted to ask her where 
her enemy was, but she never talked 
to me about it; so I had to keep quiet 
too. You know Ma always got mad 
if I talked about things first. She 
likes to talk, then I can talk after- 
wards. 

One Sunday she told me she was 
going for a walk. 

“Can I go?” I asked her. 

“No,” she said. “You play around 
the yard.” : 

Then she put her hat on and stood 
looking in the mirror at herself for a 
minute. All of a sudden I heard her 
say to herself: ‘All I need is strength 
to fight out of it.” 

“Ma’am?” I thought she was talk- 
ing to me at first. 


(Turn to page 316) 
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The Little Page 


Calendar Chat 


ILD geese have long been pro- 

nounced weather prophets. A 
wise looking old lady from Pennsyl- 
vania once told me that she had 
watched a flock of geese forming them- 
selves into letters in the sky and the 
letters were “H” and “W”, which, 
according to the old lady, meant hard 
winter. 

It is well that the geese are so wise 
and can spell so readily. But to be 
serious, they are birds of keen under- 
standing. How adroitly they man- 
age the business of migrating to sea- 
sonable spring and autumn homes. | 
read of a leader of a flock that piloted 
his followers dangerously near the 
earth. For this the birds deposed him 
and appointed a new guide. 

When wintering many years ago in 
Galveston I came upon some wooden 
decoy ducks in a neighbor’s basement. 
He was painting them in the greenish- 
blue and brown of a canvasback’s 
colors and was sparing no pains to 
make the birds look real, for hunted 
creatures must be sharp observers. 

When I saw mallards and teal and 
canvasbacks years later in Florida, 
some in the marshes, but more travel- 
ing heads downward to the table, 1 
remembered the wooden toys I had 
seen in the basement in Galveston. 

At night in the reeds of Florida 
one can hear the harsh dank squawk- 
ing of the water birds and think of 
how warily they have traveled down 
from the prospect of cold winters to 
gold suns and lagoon rushes. They 
knew just when to pick out a leader— 
a trusted gander—for the pilgrimage. 
And they knew when to start, per- 
haps a hundred in a group, just as 
squirrels in my back yard understand 
when their days of pilfering and romp- 
ing among the leaf-veiled trees must 
end for the prospect of winter. Tit- 
mice and chickadees hopping among 
the green trees in August seem to me 
always to be speculating as to how it 
will feel to dart about there when 
leaves and showy summer birds are 
gone and they and the juncos and 
downy woodpeckers are left to flutter 
about under winter skies. 


JACK O’LANTERN 
ACK O’LANTERN lived in a 
meadow beside a jolly old scare- 
crow who was dressed in russet and 
black. The scarecrow was taller than 
Jack O’Lantern but his head was only 
the top of a pole, so for all points of 
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Jack o'Lanrer 
and LKe... 


wisdom he found it necessary to con- 
sult Jack O’Lantern. 

Jack O’Lantern went to one of the 
village homes on Hallowe’en night and 
had a pleasant time smiling in a fixed 
way at a host of merry young folks. 
He had expected them after the party 
to return him to the old brown corn 
field where he had spent all his life 
with Ike, the scarecrow. 

But they failed to do this. He was 
never replaced in the corn field, but 
was taken by some one down into a 
mysterious region pronounced a “‘base- 
ment” and left there, he heard a 
round-faced woman in an apron pro- 
claim, “till Thanksgiving’. 

“What in the world does she 
mean?” Jack wondered. “And what 
in the world is Thanksgiving? I want 
to get back to the corn field and nestle 
at the foot of the nice rustling stack 
of fodder. This interior is terrible 
on a good healthy pumpkin. Is there 
any way out?” 


HERE were several ways cut. 

But Jack O’Lantern could not 
use any of them because in spite of 
his great thoughtful head he had no 
feet or legs. Ike the scarecrow was 
blessed with two legs girded with 
trousers, but he never went anywhere. 
He was there in the field now waiting, 
Jack O’Lantern knew, for some news 
of the young people’s party. 

“Of course,” thought Jack, “‘it 
really would have been worse for him 
than for me to leave the field. I was 
simply there growing fat, but he was 
tending the crops as well as keeping 
the crows from a crab apple tree near 
the fence. Such a pleasant fellow, in 


all weathers the same. There’s no 
companionship here in this horrible 
basement.” 

Jack O’Lantern turned his round 
head in search of an audience. There 
was‘ nothing but cold walls and some 
shelves of fruit. He had been placed 
so dangerously near the edge of a table 
that he could peer right through the 
thin curtains of the fruit cupboard 
and see the jars of glass glowing. 


AY on in the night he heard a 

little squeaking sound. “Those 

dreadful field mice,” he thought. But 

it was only a very tiny blackish mouse 

that hung round the walls of the cellar 
and lived near a cricket’s home. 

It went daintily under the fruit 
cabinet curtains perhaps to smell 
around for some spilt juice. Then 
carefully, carefully it slid up to where 
Jack sat. Two lights flashed. Some- 
thing soft brushed against Jack O’Lan- 
tern and smashed him to the cement 
floor. He was soon in pieces like 
Humpty Dumpty.: The big gray cat 
who caught the mouse did not realize 
that she had thrown Jack O’Lantern 
from his perch. And Ike the scare- 
crow never knew what had become of 
him. Thus were ended the fears and 
loneliness of Jack O’Lanterrf in cap- 
tivity. 


Thanksgiving 
AM so thankful to the Lord 
For all the good He gives, 
For all His joys 
To girls and boys 
And everything that lives! 


I am so glad I know the birds, 
Have heard the cardinal sing, 
Have found the haws in crimson fruit 
And red, wings at the spring! 


The Butterfly’s Home 
FOUND a butterfly’s brown home 
Swung from a willow bough. 
The nest was just a leaf rolled up 
Into a cone somehow, 
Covered around and round with silk 
The caterpillard’d spun, 
And fastened firmly to a branch, 
Thread after thread, when done, 
So that the winter winds might blow 
Hard at the little house, 
Yet it would keep the butterfly 
Warm as a pantry mouse. 


“One Misty Moisty Morning” 
OPE misty moisty morning 
When cloudy was the weather, 
I chanced to meet a spider 
Of chocolate altogether. 


I am sure (Turn to page 320) 
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HREE legal struggles are now 
being waged by the National 
Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People in as many 
Northern States, over colored men 
whom Southern States are seeking to 
have returned to their jurisdiction for 
trial. The three cases are as follows: 
1. James Blevins, now in Wash- 
ington, D. C., wanted by Alabama. 

2. Edward Glass, now in Califor- 
nia, wanted by Oklahoma, 

3. Samuel Kennedy, now in In- 
diana, wanted by Georgia. 

In each case return of the colored 
man to the Southern State desiring 
jurisdiction is opposed by the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, not only be- 
cause of unjust and discriminatory acts 
already committed against fugitive, but 
also because of the record of the case, 
and on the lynching and court record 
of the State desiring to recover juris- 
diction, there is the strongest prob- 
ability that the victim would be denied 
justice, if not murdered by a mob. 

At the present writing all three 
cases still await final disposition. They 
constitute such a raking indictment of 
the present processes of justice in 
Southern territory, that a summary of 
the facts alleged in court may perhaps 
be sufficient. Let us begin with the 
case of 

James Blevins Wanted in Alabama. 

Mr. Blevins was_a carpenter and 
paper-hanger, living with his wife, a 
daughter and a son in Birmingham. 
He is reputed to have been industrious 
and thrifty. He earned from ten to 
twelve dollars a day, saved his money, 
educated his children and bought a 
home, part of which he used for store- 
room and office purposes. 

Birmingham, like Alabama _ gener- 


_ ally, is Klan-ridden. To incur the 


enmity of the Ku Klux Klan, it is not 
necessary to be a criminal. In fact, a 
prosperous and law-abiding colored 
man is quite as likely to incur such 
enmity. In a case of recent record, a 
colored man was flogged to make him 
sell cheaply property that he had been 
unwilling to part with. 

Mr. Blevins incurred the enmity of 
elements which used the signature 
K. K. K. On June 1, 1926, on the 
letterhead of pne Robert E. Lee, an 
ungrammatical letter signed K. K. K. 
was sent Mr. Blevins, giving him 5 
days to finish jobs he had undertaken 
and quit town. Mr. Blevins appealed 
for aid to a member of the Bar of the 
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State of Alabama and on his advice 
Mr. Blevins showed the letter to the 
U. S. Post Office Inspector and the 
State’s Attorney. “Here,” says a brief 
submitted to the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia, “was an 
appeal to the Federal and to the State 
governments, as well as to the lawyer, 
but it was an appeal made in vain.” 

Thereafter two white men called 
upon Mr. Blevins, demanded $100 and 
the deed to his home and on being 
refused opened fire on him. He re- 
plied with a single shot from a shot- 
gun. He was brutally beaten over 
the head with pistols, kicked and left 
unconscious. He was arrested and in- 
dicted. Not so his two white assail- 
ants. He was thereafter warned to 
leave and did in fact go from Birming- 
ham to Washington, D. C. “It is to 
be observed,” continues the brief, “that 
the only persons whose names are en- 
dorsed on the back of the indictment 
as witnesses against appellant are the 
Dorrough brothers. Why were the 
two assailants summoned to appear 
before the grand jury, when it is cus- 
tomary in such cases to summon only 
one? Was it the purpose to exempt 
both from prosecution as they would 
thereby become, under the Alabama 
system of jurisprudence, for any of- 
fense as to which they had testified?” 

A letter written by one J. Reese 
Murray, Attorney-at-Law, in Bir- 
mingham, to Mr. Blevins, is also sig- 
nificant. The letter, dated November 
22, 1926, is as follows: 

“James, your case is set for December 
14th. I understand that you have left 
town which I think is very foolish, for 
this reason: one of the boys is out of the 
State at College studying medicine, and 
it will be practically impossible for him 
to return. I have already discussed the 
matter with both of them and they are 
willing to reduce the case to misdemean- 
or, and let you go taking a small fine, 
like I tried to get Judge Abernethy to 
agree to do, provided you will pay up 
what you owe them which is something 
over $100. Now if you want to arrange 
it this way, and that is by far the best 
way, you can do so. On the other hand 
if you don’t want to do that, then it is 
up to me to look you up and have you 
brought back, and then of course, I 
would not be willing to help you. Now, 
of course, looking you up I can do, with- 
out much trouble, as I was not with the 
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Government for 15 years for nothing. 

“If you are brought back it will go 
mighty hard with you, on the other hand 
if you will do like I said in the beginning 
we can dispose of the case with very lit- 
tle cost, and clear your name forever. 
So be guided by what you think is best. 
If you stay away you will be taking a 
chance with me and with Uncle Sam.” 
This letter is signed “J. Reese Mur- 
ray, by L. M.” 

The case of Mr. Blevins came to 
Neval H. Thomas, President of the 
Washington, D. C. Branch of the N. 
A. A. C. P. who referred Mr. Blevins 
to the Branch’s attorney, Mr. Syl- 
vester L. McLaurin. Mr. McLaurin 
associated with himself in the case, 
Professor William H. Richards. The 
attorneys instituted habeas corpus pro- 
ceedings and had the extradition writ 
quashed and Blevins was released. 
Within twenty minutes he was rear- 
rested and another writ of habeas cor- 
pus obtained from another branch of 
the Supreme Court in the District of 
Columbia, from whose ruling appeal 
has now been taken to the District of 
Columbia Court of Appeals, where ar- 
gument is to be had soon. 


In the appeal brief, the validity of 
the extradition warrant is denied on 
the following grounds: 


“Because said indictment is illegal and 
invalid in this, that it does not set forth 
the date on which the alleged crime was 
committed ; 

“Because the said indictment was found 
by a grand jury composed of white men 
only, Negroes being unjustly excluded 
therefrom though qualified to serve there- 
on, designedly, systematically, and as part 
of the racial policy of the State of Ala- 
bama, contrary to law, and to the preju- 
dice of the petitioner, who is a person of 
color; 

“Because said indictment does not, as 
required ‘by law, set out an extraditable 
offence ; ‘ 

“Because the State of Alabama and its 
courts are so dominated by the Ku Klux 
Klan that a Negro who has been indicted 
in the State for assault upon a white man 
is denied a fair and impartial trial and 
to deliver your petitioner to the State of 
Alabama is to deny him due process of 
law and the equal protection of the laws.” 


It would be difficult to find a more 
stinging indictment of a State, its gov- 
ernment and its administration of jus- 
tice than this. A close second will be 
found in the case of 
Edward Glass Wanted in Oklahoma. 


Edward Glass, about 40 years old, 
living in Sapulpa, Oklahoma, owner 
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of a hotel, cafe and undertaking es- 
tablishment and a number of houses 
which he rented out, became in virtue 
of his position and his means, a factor 
in local politics. Among his opponents 
was the local Chief of Police, Morey 
by name. Mr. Morey is quoted as 
saying that “if my faction wins the 
town will be too small for that ‘nigger’ 
and myself”. 

Morey’s faction did win and a se- 
ries of raids were undertaken against 
Glass’ place of business. They be- 
came so offensive that Glass applied 
to a white lawyer for an injunction 
to prevent the Police Department from 
making further such raids. The case 
Was to come up in court on January 
3, 1923. The police chief informed 
cf it, is reported on the night of Janu- 
ary 2, to have gone with, or sent, four 
non-uniformed men to raid Glass’ 
place. Glass had closed and had 
turned out his lights when he heard 
someone trying to force his front door 
and saw three or four men with drawn 
revolvers.. Prior to this time his place 
had been held up twice. He dropped 
behind his counter and began to crawl 
toward the rear of his store. Pass- 
ing under his burglar light, he was 
fired upon, being wounded. He got 
to his revolver and returned the fire 
in the direction from which it had 
come. He was wounded three times, 
his gun being shot from his hand. He 
escaped from the town into the hills 
and learned next day that he had killed 
a man and wounded two others. He 
reached Oakland, California, finally 
and was there conducting a small res- 
taurant business when extradition pro- 
ceedings were begun. In the mean- 
time, his hotel and undertaking parlor 
were burned to the ground in Salpulpa, 
no one being punished for the outrage, 
and a man named Ragsdale, accused 
of having assisted Glass to escape, was 
shot to death while handcuffed, on the 
alleged ground that he was “trying to 
escape”. Glass was arrested in Oak- 
land, California on August 31, 1927. 

When extradition papers reached 
Governor C. C. Young of California, 
the Northern California Branch of the 
N. A. A. C. P. at once rallied for de- 
fense. Appeals were made to the 
Governor not to sign the extradition 
warrant on the ground that Glass 
would not be given a fair trial if re- 
turned to Oklahoma and that he 
would, in fact, be lynched as soon as 
he reached the State. The National 
Office forwarded to the Branch statis- 
tics embodied in a sworn statement by 
the Secretary, showing that since 1889, 
there had been recorded 89 lynchings 
in the State of Oklahoma, most of 
them unpunished. 

The Governor signed the warrant 
of rendition but exacted a promise from 
the local District Attorney, of Ala- 
meda County, California, that the de- 
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fendant be accorded full opportunity 
to present his case before California 
Courts. And a writ of habeas corpus 
was obtained. At latest reports the 
writ was filed in the Federal Court 
where it was to be argued on Septem- 
ber 26, the defense seeking to prove 
that return to Oklahoma would mean 
either death to Glass before his trial 
or a trial so influenced by mob spirit 
and mob threats that it would be a vio- 
lation of his Constitutional rights. 

The third of the extradition cases 
that came to a focus in te month of 
September, 1927, originated in Geor- 
gia, a state well known for its lynch- 
ing record. The case involved a dra- 
matic series of attempts by a Georgia 
Sheriff to remove his prisoner by au- 
tomobile and train, beginning in IIli- 
nois and coming to a temporary halt 
in Indiana, where the case was brought 
before the courts by the N. A. A. C. 
P. The case is that of 
Samuel Kennedy Wanted in Georgia. 

Extraditions to Georgia have been 
denied before this, by Northern Gov- 
ernors, at the instance of the N. A. 
A. C. P., because of Georgia’s lynch- 
ing record and the absence of any as- 
surance that a fair trial would be given 
a colored man if returned there. 
Samuel Kennedy, charged with having 
“slapped” a white man in Georgia, 
and with having escaped after a chain 
gang sentence of 18 months had been 
imposed upon him for the crime, was 
found by a Georgia Sheriff in Chicago, 
where he was taken in custody. The 
colored man denied ever having lived 
in Georgia, declared he knew nothing 
of the crime attributed to him and af- 
firmed that he could furnish an un- 
assailable alibi as to his whereabouts 
at the time the alleged “slapping” took 
place. 

After a hard fight by the N, A. A. 
C. P. Branch in Chicago, the colored 
man was remanded to the care of the 
Georgia Sheriff, who at once left, se- 
cretly by automobile but, missing con- 
nections with his train at Terre Haute, 
[ndiana, temporarily turned his pris- 
oner over to the local sheriff, for the 
night, thereby losing custody. This 
slip was taken advantage of by the 
Terre Haute N. A. A. C. P. whose 


attorney obtained a writ which de- 


tained the Georgia Sheriff longer than 


he had anticipated. 3 
Two attorneys, Harold M. Tyler 
of Chicago and R. L. Bailey of Indian- 
apolis took the case with the express 
intention of carrying it before the State 
Supreme Court in Indiana, if neces- 
sary. The Circuit Court at Terre 
Haute has taken jurisdiction, and after 
a struggle granted a continuation un- 
til October 5. The Georgia Sheriff 
had an automobile bearing a Georgia 
license, ready to carry Kennedy to the 
South where they “understand” the 


Negro. But he was forced once more 


to wait upon the action of a Northern 
Court of law. 

A recital of the bare facts in the 
above three cases, will show conclu- 
sively that the N. A. A. C. P. is not 
desirous of preventing the bringing of 
criminals to trial. But it will exert 
its utmost efforts to prevent the return 
of any colored man accused of crime 
to a community guilty of offenses 
against him, where the record of law- 
lessness and the present temper is such 
that it is virtually certain a fair trial, 
if not any trial at all, would be denied 
at the behest of a mob. 

What is on trial in these cases is 
not the unfortunate colored man, but 
the fabric of Southern justice and the 
civilization which in one State sub- 
jects law to the dictation of hooded 
gangs of cowardly floggers and thugs, 
in two other States, makes lynching 
or trial in a court dominated by a po- 
tential lynching mob almost a cer- 
tainty. It is on the issue of Southern 
justice and its administration to the 
Negro, excluded almost  uriversally 
from jury service, that the N. A. A. 
C. P. is fighting the extradition cases, 
some of which it has won in the past, 
three of which it has had to under- 
take in the month of September. 


H. J. S. 
400 BRANCHES OR 1,000? 


To increase its effectiveness and to 
widen its field of action, the Associa- 
tion has embarked on a campaign to 
increase the present number of its 
Branches from 400 (of which some 
are inactive) to 1,000, all of them ac- 
tive, all of them vigilant in behalf of 
those rights and privileges which alone 
constitute and safeguard the United 
States ‘titizenship of the American 
Negro. 

In the year 1928, the N. A. A. C. 
P. wants to increase the number of its 
active Branches to 1,000. Many 
places in the North with considerable 
Negro populations are now without a 
Branch of the N. A. A. C. P. In 
those very places some case is more 
than likely to arise, jeopardizing the 
property or even the life of a Negro 
and the citizenship of all Negroes. 
Numerous communities in the South, 
well able to organize and maintain a 
Branch of the N. A. A. C. P. are 
without one. In those communities, 
both North and South, the status of 
every Negro will be assured, and de- 
fense be made easier by the organiza- 
tion of a Branch. 

The National Office therefore asks 
that the members of every existing 
Branch Executive Committee, desig- 
nate a Committee to organize new 
Branches in nearby places. Names and 
addresses of these Committees when 
chosen should be sent to the National 
Office without delay. 

R. W. B. 
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To Those Dead and Gone 
By ALLISON DAVIS 


IE broken in the dark, cool loam 
You still enrich, not with your force 
now, 
But with your peace. You are a home 
Where I return for wisdom, how 


To know my own dark roots and this 
Day’s newer race, a mute, mysterious 
Past, whose shrouded sorrow is 

A sign the fates have set us. 


Nor are you as a past we scorn; 

No mock was yours to us unknown. 

We who to daily shame are born 

Learn from you in whom our seed is 
sown. 


But tragedy is more than token; 
Here life and beauty lie frustrate, 
As lie unnumbered broken 

Races in the soil of every state. 


The Sun of Brittainy 
Translated from the French 
By JESSIE FAUSET 


I 
“er HE sea compels me; sister I must 


Nay! Do not hold me,—I’m of age you 
know! 

I am a Breton and of noble birth. 

The pathway of the ocean draws me so!” 


“But, brother, if you leave, what good 
am I on earth? 

Without you, dear, my life is poor and 
cold. 

Ah! stir not from our fold! 

Remain with me until we both are old! 

Our mountain life is happy, brother dear. 

And then in Brittainy the sunlight is so 
clear!” 


II 


“Upon a vessel which shall bear your 
name 

A captain I’ll return, but still the same. 

Within three years we'll own these 
woods, this land; 

And lords of all we'll be, and all will 


claim.” 


“But think,” said she, “what more can 
you demand? 

Our cottage rises from the earth’s brown 
mold, 

And happy, happy is our humble fold. 


Remain with me until we both are old! ° 


Our mountain life is happy, brother dear, 
And then in Brittainy the sunlight is so 
clear!” 


Ill 


But he must leave her though the heavens 
fall. 
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Annie and Madalene Stone, St. Louis, Mo. 


Ten lonely years—no word from him no 
call! 

Beside the hearth his sister, his best 
friend, 

Wept, constant, wearing sorrow as a pall. 

Then suddenly her grief comes to an end. 

One day a sailor, shipwrecked, racked 
with cold, 

Sought shelter. 

“You! My brother, grown so old 

“Yes, sister mine, I’ve come back to the 
fold. 

This mountain life will heal my suffering 
drear. 

And sweetest Brittainy, thy sunlight is so 
clear!” 


‘ha 


FOURTEEN year old, young- 

ster, Aubert Williams, is author 
of the following bit of verse. Aubert, 
who was abandoned by his parents, is 
an inmate of the California State 
School for boys, located at Whittier, 
California. 


Thanksgiving 
HEN the odors from the kitchen 
Tantalizin’ and bewitchin’ 
Set a feller’s palate itchin’ 
Aggravate your appetite; 
When you smell the Turkey bakin’, 
See the cake your ma’s a makin’ 
Covered thick with icy flakin’, 
Ain’t you dyin’ for a bite? 


When the pumpkin, fat and yeller, 
And the cider from the cellar, * 
Start appearin’ on the scene; 
When you smell the scent 0’ spices 
An’ o’ canned fruit cut in slices 


And the freezer’s freezin’ ices, 
Can you guess what it may mean? 


When you see your Ma’s 2-bastin’ 
O’ the turkey, an’ a-tastin’ 

O’ the luscious pastry pastin’ 

At this magic time o’ year, 

Don’t a funny sort o’ feelin’ 
Come into your heart a-stealin’, 
Don’t you kinda feel like kneelin’, 
Givin’ thanks—Thanksgivin’s here? 


Sunset 
By GLADYS MITCHELL 


] SAW the fingers of the West 
Caress the sky last night. 
They pressed it very tenderly, 
Then disappeared from sight. 
And into every shallow groove 
Their finger prints had made, 

I watched the golden glowing light 
Of evening, sink and fade. 


Winter for Rememberance 


By DOROTHY KRUGER 


HEN winter touched her hair 
And cooled desire, 

She often rested where 

A friendly fire 

Could warm her chair; 


And held the crystal flowers 
And drops of jade, 

And reeling ivory towers 
Remembrance made 


Of brimful hours, 


And set them in the wide 

Red cabinet 

Where once she thought to hide 
A young kiss wet 

With tears inside. 


And then, though winter’s trace 
Was on desire, 

Her eyes would melt frost lace 
And shadow fire 

Dance on her face. 


Montmartre Beggar Woman 
By LANGSTON HUGHES 


NCE you were beautiful,— 
Now, 

Hunched in the cold, 

Nobody cares 

That you are old. 


Once you’ were 
Now, 

In the street, 

No one remembers 
Your lips were sweet. 


lovely, — 


Oh, withered old woman 
Of rue Fontaine 

Nobody but Death 

Will kiss you again. 


a 


MEETINGS 


@ The prize winners of the Rodman 
Wanamaker Contest for Negro Mu- 
sic, were announced at the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Negro Musicians, held in St. Louis in 
August. The winners were: Well- 
ington Adams, Washington, D. C.; 
Frank Tizol, New York City; Harry 
E. Rush, Philadelphia, Pa.; Fred M. 
Byran, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Hinton 
Jones, New York City; Wesley How- 
ard, Washington, D. C.; Miss Maude 
QO. Bonner, Roxbury, Mines, : J. How- 
ard Brown, Kansas City, Kan.; Rich- 
ard Oliver, Des Moines, Iowa; Fred 
QO. Griffen, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. 
C. B. Cooley, Roxbury, Mass.; Oscar 
Howard, Philadelphia, Pa.; John A. 
Gray, Los Angeles, Calif. ; and George 
Duckett, Philadelphia, Pa. It was 
further announced at the convention 
that Mr. Wanamaker will offer prizes 
next season to be competed for again 
by composers of the Negro race. 

@ The Southern Intercollegiate 
Coaches Association held their annual 
meeting at Atlanta, Georgia, on the 
16th and 17th of September. Of- 
ficials were elected for the coming sea- 
son and new officials were added to the 
staff. 


PERSONAL 


@ Jj. Rupert 
burg, W. Va., 
a member of the Advisory Council to 
the State Board of Education by Gov- 
ernor Howard M. Goer. Mr. Jeffer- 
son has had thirty years’ experience in 
school work and is at present Super- 
vising Principal of the Parkersburg 
Schools. 

@ R. L. Bailey, of Indianapolis, In- 
diana, sat as special judge in the Ma- 
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was recently appointed 
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rion County Circuit Court recently by 
special appointment of Judge Harry 
O. Chamberlain. 

@ Hale Woodruff, twenty-seven years 
old, sailed for Europe in September to 
spend two years in the study of art in 
France, Italy and Spain. Mr. Wood- 
ruff is financed by the Harmon Award 
in Art, the promised sale of pictures 
and a contribution by Otto H. Kahn 
of New York. He won the second 
prize for art in THE Crisis Contest 
of 1926. 

@ Mrs. Mary Ross, mother of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ross Haynes of New York 
City, died recently at Montgomery, 
Alabama, after an illness of several 
months. During reconstruction days, 
Mrs. Ross and her husband bought a 
farm of seven hundred acres in 
Lowndes County, Alabama, where she 
lived until her recent illness. 

@ The Etude Magazine recently ac- 
cepted and is publishing five educa- 
tional manuscripts by Lulu D. Hop- 


Tove Williams 
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kins, an Alabama teacher of the piano. 
Two of the manuscripts appeared in 
the July and August issues of the 
magazine. Miss Hopkins has the dis- 
tinction of being the only colored wo- 
man contributor to this magazine. 

@ Dr. D. C. Malekebu, Providence 
Industrial Mission, Chiradzulo, Nyas- 
aland, British Central Africa, was 
partly educated in this country. He 
interned in hospitals in Philadelphia 
and New York City and returned to 
his home with his wife in 1919. Soon 
after their arrival there, they were cast 
into prison and deported. After a 
long stay in West Africa, Dr. Male- 
kebu returned to Nyasaland and he is 
now rebuilding his mission. 

@ Tobe Williams, known as “Dean 
of Southern Pacific Chefs’’, is dead at 
Oakland, California, after a brief ill- 
ness. Mr. Williams was recently re- 
tired after forty-five years of continu- 
ous service on the private cars of three 
presidents of the company. 
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Douglass School Building, Winchester, Virginia 


@ The Pioneer, a white literary jour- 
nal published in North Carolina, re- 
cently awarded a first prize in poetry 
to George L. Allen for his poem, 
“Carolina Winds”. 

@ Wesley Williams of New York 
City, was recently appointed as Lieu- 
tenant in the New York Fire Depart- 
ment. Mr. Williams is the first Ne- 
gro officer in the Department. 


EDUCATION 


@ Miss Frances B. Grimes of At- 
lanta, Ga., who was granted the de- 
gree of B. A. from Fisk University 
in June, has been awarded the Juilliard 
Scholarship for study in pianoforte at 
Fisk University. 

@ The cornerstone for the new Doug- 
lass school building at Winchester, 
Va., was ‘aid in September. Kelly 
Miller, dean of the school of Science 
and Art, Howard University, was 
speaker of the day. 

@ Hampton Institute began its six- 
tieth year of work September 22, with 
the largest enrollment in the history 
of the school. More than one thou- 
sand students registered for classes. 
@ Over five hundred full-fledged col- 
lege students began work at Fisk Uni- 
versity in September. Many new 
courses have been added to the curric- 
ulum and over $75,000 have been 
spent in repairs and equipment. 

@ Thomas R. Davis has been inaugu- 
rated president of Samuel Huston 
College, Texas. 

@ St. Paul Normal and Industrial 
School, Lawrenceville, Va., opened its 
doors for its fortieth annual session 
September 13, with an enrollment of 
550 pupils. Ground has been broken 
for a new $40,000 practice school 
building. 

@ Miss Eunice V. Pepsico of Chili- 
cothe, Ohio, was granted the degree 
of M. S. from Ohio State University 
this summer. * 

@ Since 1923 the State Department 
of Education of North Carolina has 
been rating Negro colleges. In 1927 
it reports as Class A colleges the fol- 
lowing institutions: A. & I. State 
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Normal; Atlanta University; Fisk 
University ; Hampton Institute; How- 
ard University; Johnson C. Smith 
University; Lincoln University, Penn- 
sylvania; Morehouse College; Prairie 
View State N. & I. College; Shaw 

























































































































































University; Tallad.za College; Vir- 
ginia N. & I. Institute; Virginia Union 
University; West Virginia Collegiate 
Institute; Wilberforce University; 
Wiley College, and Winston Salem 
Teachers’ College. 


@ Mrs. Inez B. Prosser received the 
degree of M. A. at the August con- 
vocation of the University of Colo- 
rado. 


@ The late Andrew Brown Vincent 
who died récently in New York was 
born in North Carolina in 1858, and 
was educated at Shaw and in Massa- 
chusetts. He taught for nine years 
in Shaw University and since then was 
active in Missionary and Sunday 
School work, conducting bible’ insti- 
tutes among the Baptists and serving 
as Pastor and Editor. He was the 


father of seven children and a man of 
earnestness and sterling character. 
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SOCIAL PROGRESS 


@ The Louisville Public Library re- 
ports for the fiscal year ending August 
31, that there are eighty-five centers 
for the circulation of books to Negroes 
in Louisville and Jefferson counties. 
There are 26,009 volumes in the de- 
partment, an increase of 396 books 
during the year. The circulation of 
books was 142,726, an increase of 15,- 
160. 

@ The Frederick Douglass Memorial 
Hospital and Training School at 
Philadelphia, Pa., is constructing a 
Nurses’ Dormitory, which, when com- 
pleted will cost $73,000. When the 
nurses move into their new quarters 
the hospital proper will have a 100 
bed capacity. 

@ A prize competition has been an- 
nounced under the auspices of the 
Lawyers Club of the University of 
Michigan. Two prizes, one $500 and 
the other $250 are offered for the best 
essays on “American Institutions”. 
Inquiries for information regarding 
this competition should be addressed 
to Professor Grover C. Grismore, Sec- 
retary, Board of Governors of the 
Lawyers’ Club of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


@ The Supreme Court of Georgia re- 
cently declared the Atlanta “barber 
bill”, prohibiting Negro barbers from 
cutting the hair of white children un- 
der fourteen years of age, contrary to 
the constitutions of both the state and 
nation. 


@ The 


“History of the 25th In- 
fantry’, the famous Negro Regiment, 


was published recently. It attempts 
to record the achievements of the regi- 
ment after the Civil War on the 
American Frontier; at San Juan Hill; 
and the Philippines. 

@ Thirty-six percent of the popula- 
tion of Norfolk, Va., is colored. The 
principal occupations in which this 
population is engaged are the build- 
ing trades, loading and unloading ship 
cargoes, coal trimmers, lumber yard 
work, tobacco stemming, etc. There 
are thirteen colored schools with an 
attendance of over 7,000; sixty-eight 
colored churches; and a bank with a 
paid up capital of $110,000, deposits 
of $568,402 and total assets of $713,- 
084. 

@ A remonstrance suit, barring the 
erection of a storeroom in the North 
side residential section was recently 
won by colored people of Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

@ Harry H. Pace, President of the 
Northeastern Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., owned and oper- 
ated by Negroes, is credited with hav- 
- ing pointed out to New Jersey officials 
the defects in the system of computing 
taxes against insurance concerns. The 
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system had been in vogue thirty-five 
years. 

@ The Peoples Finance Corporation, 
with a capital of $100,000, was re- 
cently organized at Newark, New 
Jersey. Roscoe W. H. Buckner is 
president and David D. Woody, treas- 
urer of the company. 

@ The American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion Journal published in September 
an article on “The Negro Bank Move- 
ment”. 


ENGLAND 
@ A memorial service to Dr. J. E. K. 


Aggrey, who died recently in New 
York City, was held at St. Martin in- 


the-Fields Church, London, in August. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev- 
erend M. J. Elliott, a former Wes- 
leyan missionary in West Africa. 


@ The funeral of Sir Harry H. John- 
ston, Special Commissioner in Uganda 
in 1899, took place early in August 
at Poling Church cemetery in Arundel, 
Sussex, England. Sir Harry John- 
ston’s outstanding work while he was 
stationed in Africa was the Uganda 
Agreement, by which the chiefs of that 
country secured title to their land. 


@ The colonial societies of Belgium 
gathered recently to pay tribute to the 
colonial pioneers and heroes of the 


World War. 


H. P. James, Jr., Bluefield, W. Va. 
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PORTO RICO 


@ America’s first School of Tropical 
Medicine at San Juan, Porto Rico, has 
completed its first year and the first 
person to receive a certificate from the 
institution is Dr. Gurbax Singh Sant 
of Amritsar, India. Dr. Sant was the 
first student to enroll when the school 
opened last year. 


EAST AFRICA 


@ A “White Paper” has been issued 
by the British Government outlining 
the policy in East Africa. It recom- 
mends federation and changes in the 
power of legislative councils so as to 
associate immigrants and “ultimately 
natives in the work of government”. 
Also a “complementary” political de- 
velopment of native and non-native. 
It reports that in Kenya “the interest 
of African natives must be para- 
inount”. This document was drawn 
ur four years ago. 


ABYSSINIA 
@ The Abyssinian government, un- 
der His Highness, Ras Taffari Ma- 
konnen, is considering the proposed 
construction of a dam by the British 
at the outlet of Lake Tsana. 
BELGIAN CONGO 


@ The native population of the Bel- 
gian Congo was recently reported to 


be 7,692,573. This estimate relates 
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only to those natives who 
reported to the census of- 
ficials. 


GOLD COAST 
@ During the past twen- 
ty-five years the revenue 
of the Gold Coast has 
risen from £333,283 to 
£4,365,320. The two 
chief causes of this rapid 
progress are cocoa and 
trade communications. In 
1881, 80 pounds of cocoa 
were exported; in 1910, 
10,000 pounds; and in 
1926, 231,000 pounds. 
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In 1900 thére was no harbor and only 
a few miles of railway and motor road. 
By 1919 there were two boat harbors; 
492 miles of railway; and 4,680 miles 
of motor road. 

@ Chief Amoah III of the Gold 
Coast descends from one of the oldest 
of the royal families of West Africa. 
He traces his decent with document- 
ary evidence back to the thirteenth 
century. But Chief Amoah is a thor- 
oughly modern man and is interested 
in the economic emancipation of the 
black cocoa growers of the Gold Coast. 
He has tried to get banking and credit 
facilities in England and for some 
time lately, has been in close consulta- 
tion with the leading bankers of New 
York City. It is said that an Amer- 
ican branch bank may soon be estab- 
lished in West Africa. Chief Amoah 
III took a: prominent part in the sec- 
ond and fourth Pan African con- 
gresses. 

@ The Gold Coast Railway is now 
operating on 492 miles and has cost 
over $40,000,000. The gross receipts 
are over $5,000,000 annually and 
1,500,000 passengers are carried to- 
gether with 805,000 tons of goods. 
Natives are the workmen, foremen and 
largely the engineers, mechanics and 
clerks. 


SIERRA LEONE 


@ The question of slavery in Sierra 








Leone is claiming the attention of the 
British Government. A recent deci- 
sion of the Sierra Leone Supreme 
Court claims that slave owners have 
legal rights in the recapture of their 
runaway slaves. When the Protec- 
torate came under British supervision, 
an ordinance was passed to the effect 
that no child should be born in slavery 
and that on the death of an owner, all 
his slaves should become free. 

@ An official report on the trade con- 
dition of Sierra Leone during 1926 
states that imports amounted to £1,- 
844,122 against £2,178,461 in 1925. 
Exports amounted to £1,871,446 in 
1926 and £1,820,635 in 1925. 


RHODESIA 


@ Mr. Howard Moffat has been ap- 
pointed Premier and Minister of Na- 
tive Affairs in Rhodesia. Mr. Moffat 
was born in 1869. He entered politics 
in 1914 as Minister of Mines and 
Works. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


@ Dr. Molema, a native of the Baro- 
long Tribe of South Africa, is a medi- 
cal graduate of Edinburgh and has the 
only X-ray machine at Mafeking. He 
is married to a Barolong girl, formerly 
a school teacher of splendid ability. 
Dr. Molema, as we mentioned in the 
July Crisis, is having trouble because 
he has so many white patients. White 
nurses at the hospital struck against 
him but were compelled to return. 
The Union of South Africa is now 
considering a law to keep Negroes 
from treating white patien‘s! 


NIGERIA 


@ There has been little change in the 
status of official education in Nigeria 
during 1926. ‘The training college at 
Katsina graduated fourteen students 
with second and third class certifi- 
cates. There were fifteen primary, 
forty-seven elementary and six schools 
for art and crafts in 1926. This is 
an increase over 1925 when there were 
fifteen elementary schools. 


ITALY 


@ President King of Liberia was the 
recipient of many courtesies during 
his visit to Rome. He was the guest 
of the Government at the Hotel Ex- 
celsior; Sr. Grandi, of the Foreign 
Office, entertained him at a banquet 
attended by high officials of the State; 
he visited the tombs of the late King 
Victor Emmanuel III, Umberto I, 
Margherita and Italy’s Unknown Sol- 
dier at the Pantheon; and he visited 
the Vatican where he was received 
with honors in the Court of San Da- 
maso by the Papal Chamberlain, Mgr. 
Caccia Dominioni and the Marquis 
Sacripante and was led to the Pope’s 
private library where the Pope re- 
ceived him. 
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THE BROWSING READER 


AMES WELDON JOHNSON’S 

“Autobiography of an Ex-Coloured 
Man”, which first appeared in 1912, 
has been republished by Knopf, with 
an introduction by Carl Van Vechten. 
Mr. Van Vechten says: “The Auto- 
biography, of course, in the matter of 
specific incident, has little enough to 
do with Mr. Johnson’s own life, but 
it is imbued with his own personality 
and feeling, his views of the subjects 
discussed, so that to a person who has 
no previous knowledge of the author’s 


own history, it reads like real auto- 


biography. It would be truer, per- 
haps, to say that it reads like a com- 
posite autobiography of the Negro race 
in the United States in modern times’. 
The book is beautifully bound and 
printed. 

“In Spite of Handicaps” by Ralph 
W. Bullock (Association Press, New 
York), is a series of “brief biographies 
of Negroes who, in spite of the inevit- 
able limitations they must face, are 
achieving distinction in business, the 
professions, and art”. Among the 
persons mentioned are Roland Hayes, 
Mordecai W. Johnson, Robert Russa 
Moton, Countée Cullen, Harry T. 
Burleigh, George W. Carver, John 
Hope, Henry O. Tanner and others. 
All of the biographies are short and 
there are questionnaires and a bibliog- 
raphy. The little book should be popu- 
lar in homes and schools. 


Wendell P. Dabney has written and 
issued from his own publishing com- 
pany a little biography of Maggie L. 
Walker, the president of the St. Luke’s 
Bank in Richmond, Virginia, and 
Grand Secretary of the Independent 
Order of St. Luke. The book is a 
collection of tributes to a remarkable 
woman, with a brief biographical 
sketch. It quotes the great word of 
the Governor of Virginia: “If the 
State of Virginia had done no more in 
fifty years with the funds spent on the 
education of the Negroes, than educate 
Mrs. Walker, the State would have 
been amply repaid for its outlay and 
efforts”. The book should have wide 
reading. 


Countée Cullen’s “Copper Sun’ is 
full of exquisite poetry and adds to 
his rapidly growing reputation. What 
can be more beautiful than this bit: 

“IT am no longer lame since Spring 

Stooped to me where I lay, 

And charmed with flute and silver lute 

My laggard limbs to play. 

Her voice is sweet as long-stored wine; 

I leap like a hounded fawn; 
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I rise and follow over hill and hollow 

To the flush of the crimson dawn!” 

We have received Thomas J. Flana- 
gan’s “Road to Mount McKeithan 
and Other Verses”. It has some poetic 
touches. 

The Vanguard Press has sent us six 
of their latest publications: Woud’s 
“Heavenly Discourse”, full of satire 
on religion; Edge’s “The Main 
Stem”, a story of a migratory worker; 
“The Foundations of Modern Civil- 
ization” by Thomas and Hamm, an 
excellent economic history ; Kropotkin’s 
“Great French Revolution”, a story 
of economic change; and Brokaw’s 
“Equitable Society and How to Create 
It”, an argument for saving and bet- 
ter money. These books are only fifty 
cents and our readers should buy them. 


E have received three studies of 

Negro life: Abram L. Harris’s 
“Negro Population in Minneapolis”, 
Niles Carpenter’s “Nationality, Color 
and Economic Opportunity in the City 
of Buffalo” and T. Edward Hill’s “Re- 
port of the West Virginia Bureau of 
Negro Welfare and Statistics for 1925- 
26.” They are all of them encourag- 
ing. 
In Minneapolis one sees a great in- 
crease in the ownership of homes and 


seme industrial opportunity. In Buf- 


falo, out of twenty-eight trade unions 
covering kinds of work in which Ne- 
groes were employed, twelve certainly 
excluded Negroes and many others 
probably did. Among the conclusions 
are that the Negro has proven himself 
capable of holding employment over a 


fairly long period of time; that his. 


economic status is improved by educa- 
tion; that he does not pay disportionate 
rent although he is partially segregated ; 
that marital conditions were normal 
and housing conditions not bad. In 
work, however, the Negro was pretty 
narrowly limited to unskilled and 
menial labor and personal service 
Occasional Papers 23 and 24 of the 
Trustees of the John F. Slater Fund, 
are “Five Letters of the University 
Commission on Southern Race Ques- 
tions” and “Native African Races and 


Culture” by James Weldon Johnson. 
The letters show what the advocates of 
the new interracial reconstruction in 
the South have dared to say since 1912. 
They take up lynching, education, mi- 
gration, interracial co-operation and 
law enforcement. The central spirit 
is perhaps this sentence: “It is my firm 
belief that it is entirely possible for the 
two races in the South to live together 
harmoniously on terms of co-operation 
and friendship with a satisfactory ad- 
justment of the differences on both 
sides”. 

Mr. Johnson’s brochure is an excel- 
lent compilation of well-known facts 
of African culture not hereto available 
in so handy a form. 


W. E. B. D. 


Tue Crisis wishes to purchase 
copies of “The Quest of the Silver 
Fleece”, a novel by W. E. B. Du Bois, 
published by A. C. McClurg and Com- 
pany in 1911. 


IN THE MAGAZINES 

O much has been written to cover 

up the shrewd exploitation of 
African labor, that it was with a dis- 
tinct feeling of pleasure that we read 
“Achimota: An Experiment in Edu- 
cation” in Landmark for August. 
Achimota, a co-educational institution 
situated on the Gold Coast, Africa, 
is not quite a year old and it already 
has an encouraging enrollment in the 
lower grades. The aim of the uni- 
versity is to teach Africans the essen- 
tials of leadership. We will watch 
the Achimota experiment with extreme 
interest. 

Perhaps the most unprejudiced ar- 
ticle we have found within the year 
on “The Struggle in Africa” is writ- 
ten by Raymond L. Buell in Foreign 
Affairs for October. Natives have 
been obliged to adjust themselves in 
‘he small space of twenty-five years 
to the petty devices of an industrial 
civilization. In conclusion Mr. Buell 
says: “It will be futile if the white 
governments attempt to stamp out the 
Negro’s aspirations. The intelligent 
governments of Africa today are at- 
tempting to train their populations so 
that eventually . . . they might be 
able to govern themselves”. 

“African Memories of a Sculptor” 
by Anna Quinquaid in the World To- 
day for July, is an account of Miss 
Quinquaid’s wanderings over Africa 
in search of beauty. She found it 
there in the hot (Turn to page 322) 
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HORATIUS AT THE BRIDGE 


E quote from the Memphis, 
Tenn., Every Appeal: 

No Negro policemen, no Negro fire- 
mien and no general admission of Ne- 
groes to Overton Park. 

That was the answer of Mayor Row- 
lett Paine today to the demands of the 
West Tennessee Civic and Political 
League, a Negro political organization. 


The Mayor’s complete statement 
follows: 


The West Tennessee Civic and Politi- 
cal League, a Negro political organiza- 
tion, has publicly announced that it in- 
tends to ask for the appointment of 
Negro policemen, Negro firemen and 
the general admission of Negroes into 
Overton Park, including the zoo, at all 
times. 

I deeply deplore the political activities 
that led to the formation of a Negro or- 
ganization that voices such demands at 
the beginning of the municipal campaign. 
The politicians who herded the Negroes 
and voted them in droves in the state 
Democratic primary last year paved the 
way for the situation now contronting the 
people of Memphis and constituting the 
greatest menace to white supremacy in 
this city since reconstruction days. 

The evils of the situation have been 
aggravated by the recent appeals for 
racial solidarity and political mass action 
by the Negroes. 

There are many intelligent, law-abid- 
ing Negroes in Memphis, and there is 
nothing to fear from the votes of this 
class, nor is there any impropriety in 
candidates for office making any legiti- 
mate appeal for the support of a Negro 
who votes his own convictions. 

It is a vastly different situation, how- 
ever, when a Negro political club has 
been organized with the thought that it 
can dominate the politics of the city of 
Memphis, and no white man whose polit- 
ical morality is above the level of the 
carpetbagger, will give aid and comfort 
tc a political organization of Negroes 
that has as its principal object the con- 
trol of city elections with the solid Negro 
vote. 

There is no use in mincing words about 
the matter, and my answer to the de- 
mands of this Negro political league is the 
direct and positive statement that there 
will be no Negro policemen, no Negro 
firemen, nor removal of the restrictions 
now governing the admission of Negroes 
to the white parks of the city, including 
the Overton Park zoo, as long as I have 


any voice in the control of the city gov- 
ernment. 


HAPPY INDIANAPOLIS 
COLUMNIST" in the Indian- 


apolis Star has her say after the 
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THE FAR HORIZON 


annual conference of the N. A. A. 
CoP.: 

Reading the utterances of many speak- 
ers . . . lately in Indianapolis it 
sounded as if both white and Negro ora- 
tors had dedicated themselves to keeping 
alive the flames of resentment and race 
hatred. One of these, evidently so dedi- 
cated, sent from afar to “investigate” us 
told me an amazing tale of our Negroes 
“being barred from living in decent parts 
of the city, trading in decent shops, en- 
joying good films and so on and so on”. 
I asked her if she had gone out North 
Senate, Capitol and Northwestern ave- 


-nues, or out in the northwestern part to 


see the attractive homes there, the fine 
new school buildings, the prosperous 
churches, the movie houses showing the 
same films, though a bit later, that are 
shown in all film theaters, the beautiful 
park where these families may enjoy 
themselves undisturbed by others. No, 
she hadn’t seen any of this, she had got- 
ten all her information from Miss X, 
herself a comparative stranger in Indian- 
apolis. It is this kind of exaggeration 
based upon complete ignorance of the 
truth which breeds and keeps alive race 
hatred. 


To this M. Sawyer replies: 

I never fail to read and enjoy “Giving 
Woman Her Say”, but this morning 
reading one particular paragraph in this 
article, the thought is brought out that 
the Negroes at their conventions are too 
often complaining of the hardships im- 
posed upon them. I wonder if it has been 
given a thought that if we stood by pas- 
sively whether we would have the few 
things we are allowed in this beautiful 
city? 

She called attention to Capitol and 
Senate avenues and the northwestern 
part of the city; I wonder if she has kept 
up with the bombing of the homes in this 
part of the city, the constant fight that 
has to go on, the law suits that have been 
brought to bear to enable us to have 
beautiful homes? 

I do not agitate neither do I feel that 
every little discrimination should be 
aired but I do say, that if it were not 
for these conventions, where it is pos- 
sible to make known the embarrassing 
things we have to stand, that we would 
not be able to have beautiful homes, 
schools, parks, etc., that our no mean 
city affords us. 


A white lady adds: 


Unlike M. Sawyer, I do not read 
“Giving Woman Her Say”, since the 
writer’s attitude seldom appeals to me and 
so I missed her remarks to the effect that 
colored people in their conventions were 
too much given to complaining of the 
hardships imposed on them, 

I wish those of us who feel that way 
could suddenly assume the appearance 








and automatically, of course, the handi- 
caps of a colored person for, say, one 
week. I imagine one would acquire some 
little education in that length of time. I 
believe that we of the white race owe 
more than we know to the fact that 
Negroes as a race are long suffering and 
patient and by nature courteous. 
GERTRUDE DEMUNBRUN. 


NEGRO BANKS 


That the first depositor in the first 
savings bank in the United States was a 
Negro is one of the interesting facts 
brought out in an article in the “Savings 
Bank Journal”, of September, 1927, just 
published in New York City. Curtis 
Roberts, who was a servant in the home 
of Condy Raguet, who was one of the 
founders of the Philadelphia Saving Fund 
Society, is the man whose first silver dol- 
lar started that society on the road to de- 
posits of more than $200,000,000. 


Other interesting bits of history con- 
nected with the banking business among 
Negroes in America, beginning with the 
establishment in 1865 of the Freedmen’s 
Savings Bank and Trust Company down 
to the latest attempt to organize a Na- 
tional Bank in Harlem, are interestingly 
related in an article on page fifty-six of 
the “Savings Bank Journal”, written by 
Harry H. Pace, President of the North- 
eastern Life Insurance Company. 

The article was written at the request 
of Mr. Frederick O. Shubert, Editor of 
this magazine, who read Mr. Pace’s 
article on banking in the January Crisis. 
In acknowledging receipt ‘of the finished 
article, Mr. Shubert wrote: “It is the 
most interesting article on this subject 
that I have ever read”. 

Mr. Pace closes with a plea to the 
powers that be in the banking world for 
a larger opportunity for bank training for 
young Negroes who are coming out of 
the universities and colleges of the coun- 
try and who desire to enter the banking 
business. 

The closing paragraph of the article 
which has caused wide comment in bank- 
ing circles is as follows: 

“There is a question involved which 
the banking business of the country would 
do well to ponder. If the banking busi- 
ness is to be kept as it should be, a safe 
business managed by men who understand 
what they are doing, and whose lives are 
above reproach, the opportunity to learn 
the business ought to be given to those 
who enter it. Despite all regulations and 
laws, some Negroes somewhere are going 
to enter the banking business and they 
are going to enter it in greater numbers 
in many communities; whether they have 
experience or whether they go into it as 
some have done without knowledge of 
what it means. Young men who are com- 
ing out of universities and colleges ought 
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to be given a chance to study the banking 
business and to take back to their own 
people the true meaning of thrift and sav- 
ing, the backbone of the finance of a na- 
tion.” 


A CONGRESS OF MISSIONS 
FIFTH CONGRESS on mis- 


sions has been held at Louvain, 
Belgium. 


The “Cinquiéme Semaine de Missio- 
logie de Louvain” (August 10th to 14th) 
was even more impressive, according to 
the testimony of the 400 congressists than 
the preceding ones. 


Missiologists of the first order, such 
as Ir. Charles, Dr. Schmidlin and Dr. 
Aufhauser, professors respectively of 
Louvain, Munster and Munchen, and 
Munchen, and missionaries of recognized 
experience such as Mgr. Robichez, bishop 
of Trincomaly, the V. R. Fr. Rutten, 
sup. gen. of Scheut, the V. R. Fr. Guil- 
cher, sup. gen. of the Missions africaines 
de Lyon, showed in a series of some 20 
reports the necessity of forming an elite 
in every domain of missionary endeavor. 
In other words they gave an exposé of 
what has been already accomplished as 
well as what they hope to do for the 
native clergy, for the founding of Catho- 
lic universities in missionary countries, for 
the promoting of pious associations and 
social works among the Christians who 
depend on the Propaganda. 

Interesting discussions followed these 
reports and the exchange of views were 
all the more interesting from the fact 
that those taking part belonged to 22 
different nations, represented 36 mis- 
sionary congregations and came from 
every part of -the world: China, India, 
Ceylon, Madagascar, Rhodesia, Poly- 
nesia, etc. 


These exhanges of views led the mis- 
sionaries to treat upon all the great 
colonial questions: the color-bar, the re- 
spect of native customs, the development 
of nationalism in missionary fields, etc. If 
at times, in the heat of discussion, prin- 
ciples somewhat rigid were enunciated by 
the theorists they were soon enlightened 
by those who had practical experience 
upon the subjects in question. 

The point that was particularly 
stressed in these friendly debates, was 
that the Negro of Africa is capable of 
every possible development. According 
to missionaries who have worked long 
years among them, they show the greatest 
possibilities of religious, intellectual 
moral, esthetical and social development, 
and are in no way radically inferior to 
the peoples of other races. The conclu- 
sion of the discussion upon the Negro 
question was to confirm the idea that the 
black race can legitimately attain to the 
highest destinies. But it is necessary for 
us missionaries to show him the way, to 
educate him, to go to school as it were, 
to him, to study him thoroughly, his 
language and his culture. 


The English Review of Missions has 
a naive article on “Church and. State 
in Uganda”. 
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The question of the relations between 
Church and State in Uganda is compli- 
cated by the different senses in which 
each of these words may be used. The 
Church, that is organized Christianity, is 
represented at one time by the Mission, 
at another by the local or native Church. 
The State, that is constituted authority, 
is embodied at one time in the native 
Government, at another in the British 
Administration. It is not always pos- 
sible, even in thought, to disentangle the 
two. Mission and native Church go hand 
in hand, native and European Govern- 
ments are bound up together. 


The question is further complicated 
by the fact that two widely different 
types of mission exist side by side: the 
Anglican, represented by the Church 
Missionary Society, and (in the West 
Nile district) by the Church of Eng- 
land section of the Africa Inland Mis- 
sion, and the Roman, represented by the 
White Fathers (French) and the Mill 
Hill Mission (English), and in the far 
north by the Italian Mission. 


The native Government to-day is not 
one but many, and of many varying 
types, ranging from a monarchy, as de- 
veloped in Buganda, to a_ primitive 
patriarchal government. Broadly speak- 
ing the districts west of the Nile are or- 
ganized on a monarchical, those on the 
east on a patriarchal basis. Busgoga is 
an example of a country which has 
emerged from the one, without having 
developed into the other. 


Over the whole varied system of na- 
tive government — patriarchal, tribal, 
monarchical—has been superimposed the 
framework of British administration. 
The Protectorate is divided into five pro- 
vinces, and these again into districts. 
Whatever the previously existing stage 
of development the same general prin- 
ciples of administration are followed. 
The country is divided into counties or 
sazas, each under its own county or saza 
chief, and these counties into sub-dis- 
tricts. Each chief presides over his own 
county or district court, and through 
these chiefs and their courts the British 
Government, by what is called indirect 
rule, administers the country. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


6¢]— WISH I could share your illusion 

that Christ, or Christianity at any 
stage of its history, was pacifist. For the 
voice that said, ‘All they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword’, also 
said: ‘Think not that I am come to send 
peace on earth; I came not to send peace, 
but asword.’ And we know now that the 
angels at his birth never sang (as for- 
merly mistranslated) ‘on earth peace, 
good will to men’, but the un-pacifist 
song, ‘on earth peace to men of good 
will’ (as the Catholic version has al- 
ways run) or ‘peace on earth for men 
whom he favors” (as the great Protes- 
tant scholar Moffat translates it)—for 
the men not of good will, for the men 
whom he did not favor, he came with a 
sword! Alas, like all characters in his- 
tory, his is too complicated to sum up 
in a single modern word like pacifist, even 


though he loved his enemies and turned 
his other cheek—some times!” 


We are beginning to manufacture a 
little “Americana” ourselves. We clip 
this from the Asheville, N. C. Enter- 
prise. 

Mr. and Mrs. Zeb Hubbard to Make 
Trip Around World 

Mr. and Mrs. Z. B. Hubbard left 
the city, Tuesday, May 3rd, for Ring- 
gold, Ga. They will probably spend 
a week or ten days with relatives and. 
friends. From there to Chattanooga 
and other unknown parts of the world. 
They both are among Asheville’s most 
favorite citizens and will be greatly 
missed. However, we wish for them 
a pleasant trip. 


Slowly but surely the ‘Millstones” 
of the Universe are grinding out the 
“Colour problem”’. 

It is a burden of vast responsibility 
to be shouldered by the minority white 
races, against the prodigous masses of 
coloured nations. 

To ensure success it is necessary to 
establish and maintain good-will, 
confidence, justice, fair play, recogni- 
tion and extension of equal rights to 
coloured folk, in the great fight for 
progress of civilization and_better- 
ment of Mankind. 

Capt. Pat Bower of London 


The Cincinnati Inquirer is not sat- 
isfied with one editorial on-Dr. Du 


Bois’ lecture. It comes back the fol- 
lowing day and complains that 

the colored editor of an alleged American 
newspaper on Sunday asked of a Cincin- 
nati audience: “What rights have white 
people in China? Why are they there?” 
He already had anathematized their pres- 
ence in Haiti, Santo Domingo and else- 
where. 

What rights, indeed? The Moscow 
Government asks the same question. It 
asks also what rights have any people 
outside the ranks of Sovietism to be any- 
where? 

The world answers that the white 
nations have rights guaranteed to them 
by treaties regarded to be sacred and 
binding in the view of international 
comity since men and nations began 
to recognize the necessity and value 
of honorable agreements in their re- 
lationships. That these rights will be 
protected is not to be doubted. The 
answer to Editor Du Bois’s question 
is to be found in the Government’s or- 
ders to American army divisions and the 
presence of the greatest sea armada in 
the history of the Orient in Chinese 
waters. The white man has lost neither 
his self-respect nor his courage. 


If the treaties forced on China by 
England, France and the rest of the 
white world are “sacred and binding”, 
then up is down, black is white and 
wrong is right. 


THE Crisis 
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PEONAGE 


E have grave suspicions that the 

colored committee recently ap- 
pointed by Mr. Hoover to investigate 
flood conditions and peonage in the 
Mississippi Valley will be sorely 
tempted to whitewash the whole situa- 
tion, to pat Mr. Hoover loudly on 
the back, and to make no real effort 
to investigate the desperate and evil 
conditions of that section of our coun- 
try. Slavery still exists in the Missis- 
sippi Valley and this Committee knows 
it. Will they dare say so? The 13th 
Amendment is not enforced, much less 
the 14th and 15th. This Committee 
has the chance of a generation to make 
a thorough investigation and tell the 
truth or to stand up and let it be 
known that they are not permitted to 
make an investigation. The one fatal 
thing for them to do, and the thing 
for which the American Negro will 
never forgive them, is spineless surren- 
der to the Administration and flattery 
for the guilty Red Cross. 

P. S.: This was written in Au- 
gust. Friends said: “Don’t pre- 
judge. Wait. Give them a chance.” 
We have waited. Next month we 
shall have more to say. 


PREJUDICE 


E have received from Mrs. 

Helen D. Pecu of Vashon Isl- 
ands, Washington, the following let- 
ter: 

“I have hesitated many months in 
writing you but each time I read your 
editorials the impulse comes to pro- 
test, not because I am white, but for 
the sake of those whose skin pigment 
only has set them apart in an unjust 
world—a world of unreasoning preju- 
dice—that men like you have built up 
—for you are as violently prejudiced 
against all whites as the most intoler- 
ant white man is against you. It is 
deplorable that so excellent a maga- 
zine as THe Crisis should have at its 
head a man who sneers at all forms 
of government—save the Soviet gov- 
ernment in Russia—who can but in- 
timidate the budding courage and ge- 
nius of his people by his own big stick 
of prejudice. In strong contrast, how 
fine is the character of Allison Davis, 
whose article ‘On Misgivings’ ap- 
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What 


pears in the August Crisis. 
influence could he not wield between 


the two races! What respect would 
his cause not command. When we 
who regard the colored race with the 
same respect we feel for our own are 
assailed and derided because we are 
white, we begin to wonder if there 
might not have been in some age past 
a basic reason for this separation of 
the races, that reason now continuing 
in the form of prejudice on both sides 
between minds incapable of growth. 


“T do not refer to the publication of 
crimes or acts of injustice. They are 
facts that both races should gravely 
consider, but as any friend, white or 
colored, who has the interest of your 
race at heart, I ask you to withhold 
your private political and prejudiced 
rancor. It is improper material in 
your magazine and detracts from its 
constructive purpose.” 


There is no doubt but that colored 
people are prejudiced against white 
people, and that the Editor of THE 
Crisis is one of the greatest of sin- 
ners in this respect. - From long ex- 
perience he has gotten into the habit 





of expecting certain actions, certain 
thoughts, certain treatment from the 
majority of white people. He is some- 
times pleasantly disappointed. In 
most cases he is not. In most cases 
he gets just what he has been looking 
for, and it is quite possible that, in 
some of these instances, he gets it be- 
cause he has been expecting it! 


But in any case, the worse fruit 
of prejudice is retaliatory prejudice; 
because white Americans have reasons 
based on slavery, poverty and ignorance 
in the past and on thoughtlessness and 
lack of information in our own day, 
they have gotten into the habit of 
treating black folk in certain ways. 
Black folk have gradually adopted the 
reciprocal habit of hating white skins, 
of being suspicious of every white ac- 
tion, and particularly of talking and 
acting as though even those white peo- 
ple who are not prejudiced, or who 
earnestly desire not to be, belonged to 
the unfortunate majority. 


What Mrs. Pecu and others must 
learn is that this is the natural fruit 
of race prejudice. Just as no ordi- 
nary white man born and bred in the 
South can be expected to treat Ne- 
groes decently, in the same way, no 
Negro born in America can be expected 
to be sweet-tempered, charitable and 
broadminded toward white people. 

The Editor of a magazine like THE 
Crisis should nevertheless try to 
achieve such an attitude. He does 
try. If he fails, do not lay the fault 
entirely at his door. Lay it to the 
last lynching, or to the last time he 
was insulted in the theater, or to the 
last time he went hungry because all 
available hotels and restaurants were 
closed against him. It is all a mess, 
he admits and that is precisely what 
Tue Crisis has been trying to say for 
many years. 


SMITH 


E are filled with delight at the 

prospect that Governor Smith 
will be nominated by the Democrats. 
The South does not want Smith be- 
cause he is a Catholic; because he is 
a “Wet”; and because he is not “an 
aristocrat”! But if he is nominated, 
they have got to take him. No mat- 
ter what they say, they would not dare 
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to vote against him. If they did, their 
vote would break up the Solid South 
and usher in real democracy in the 
United States and that is the last thing 
that the South dares face. The dilemma 
of the white South in 1928 is as deli- 
cious as the dilemma of the black 
North when it was asked to choose be- 
tween Calvin Coolidge and John 
Davis. 


KRIGWA 


HREE hundred and seventy-five 

entries were made in the Krigwa 
prize contest for Negro literature and 
art, carried on by THe Crisis during 
the year 1927. The entries are of a 
higher order of merit than in any pre- 
vious contest. The editor has under- 
taken to read every single manuscript 
personally and instead of the drudgery 
he anticipated, the work has been a 
joy and inspiration. He has marked 
all the manuscripts on a scale as fol- 
lows: 

A—Excellent. 
sidered for prizes. 

B+—Good and worth publication. 

B—Good. 

C—Fair. 

D—Poor, but with some points to 
commend. 

E—Impossible. 

After the editor has personally 
chosen the A manuscripts (and he has 
already chosen most of them), he will 
call in expert outside aid to confirm 
or criticize his decisions. 

Between October 15 and November 
15 checks will be mailed to prize win- 
ners and in the Christmas number the 
names and pictures will be printed. 


SOCIAL EQUALS 

HIS is a typical Negro American 

story which my friend told me 
the other night. He is a law exam- 
iner in one of the departments in 
Washington. . Recently, together with 
three other professional men, he made 
a trip to the biennial meeting of a col- 
ored fraternity in Detroit. They took 
the “Red Arrow” all Pullman train 
out of Washington. As they were 
talking in the smoking room, a porter 
came in. 

“A doctor, a doctor,” he cried. 
“There is a lady dying in my car! Is 
there a doctor in here?” 

My friend pointed to Dr. Dumas of 
Washington, one of his companions. 
Dr. Dumas is tall and handsome, with 
a smooth, dark-brown face. He is a 
skilled physician and surgeon. He rose 
immediately, got his medicine case and 
went into the next Pullman. An 
elderly Southern white woman had 
eaten too much and had a dangerous 
attack of acute indigestion. A hypo- 
dermic relieved her and Dr. Dumas 
came back to his companions. The 


Only these are con- 


next morning, he sauntered back to 
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the car and found the woman quite 
recovered. She thanked him; then she 
reached down in her valise, took out 
a ten dollar bill. Dr. Dumas bowed 
courteously. 

“QO, no, Madam,” he said. “This 
is my vacation and yours was an emer- 
gency case. I cannot think of taking 


a fee.” 
The woman insisted and got quite 
excited about it. But Dr. Dumas 


firmly refused and went back to his 





car. After a while a young white man 
came in. He said: “I am the son 
of Senator , of — I want 


to thank you very much for refusing 
to take that fee. The old woman in 
there is raising a great deal of excite- 
ment and is very angry. Of course 
you know what the trouble is. She 
thinks your refusal of a fee makes you 
assume to be her social equal and she 
is angry at any such assumption on 
your part. I am glad you did it. 
Some of the older generation of us 
Southerners are just plain fools. We 
younger people cannot, of course, get 
rid of all our prejudice, but we are 
certainly going to get rid of some.” 
He bowed and went out. 


GEORGIA 


HE fight between heaven and hell 

goes on in Georgia. The last 
legislature passed an interracial mar- 
riage law which is going to inquire into 
the racial antecedents of Georgia citi- 
zens so carefully that, as a dispatch 
from Atlanta says, “it will cause Geor- 
gians in large numbers to go outside 
the state to marry”. Negroes have 
only to state the fact in order to get 
marriage certificates, but Georgia 
whites have got to prove they are white 
and apparently, in a large number of 
cases, they cannot. In contrast to this 
foolishness comes the news that for 
the first time the legislature of Georgia 
has appropriated a decent sum for 
Negro higher education. For a long 
time the Georgia State Industrial Col- 
lege at Savannah received from the 
state only $10,000 a year, an amount 
which the state received from the 
United States and could not legally 
sequester. This year the school re- 
ceived an appropriation of $115,332, 
an increase of 476 per cent over any 
appropriation in the past. State and 
federal funds will now give the college 
an annual income of over $80,000. 
The General Education Board will 
add over $50,000 for buildings. 


LIBERIA 
HERE has been much _ under- 
ground discussion of Liberia in 
the colored world during the last few 
years, and some harsh judgements have 
been pronounced. There has been the 
case of the arrest of Bishop Brooks; 
the burning of John Hall, a natural- 








ized Liberian, born in America; the 
difficulties of Major Staten in trying 
to protect one of his sergeants. Fi- 
nally, there has been comment on the 
Firestone concession; and the re-elec- 
tion of President King for a third 
term. 

On the other hand, there has been 
much reassuring news: the payment 
by Liberia of its small debt to the 
United States; the reception of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. King in France and 
England; radio communication with 
the United States; and the notable in- 
crease in Liberian trade and revenue. 
Liberian exports have more than 
doubled since 1921; she has made sat- 
isfactory payments on her national 
debt; and she has arranged for the 
great Firestone rubber concession. Al- 
ready Liberian rubber is being ex- 
ported in considerable quantities. 

What now is a fair conclusion to 
make concerning Liberia’s status? 
First of all we must remember that 
Liberia is an independent country with 
its own law and courts. The place to 
right wrongs suffered in Liberia are 
the courts of Liberia. Bishop Brooks 
had been wronged by S. J. Taylor, 
whom he had made President of Mon- 
rovia College. Taylor had seized 
goods contributed by Americans to the 
college and had sought to make Bishop 
Brooks pay unfair debts. He even 
went so far as to have Bishop Brooks 
arrested. Bishop Brooks did exactly 
the thing he should have done. He 
fought the case through the courts, 
even suffering temporary imprisonment 
as a protest and finally won complete 
vindication and «redress. 

Hall was a murderer. He had 
strong provocation, and he was not 
furnished proper protection: but after 
all he had killed several persons; the 
attempt to arrest him which led to 
the burning of the building and of the 
man himself had to be made sometime 
and somehow. Bad judgment, not bad 
faith was the real fault. 

Again, Liberia must admit capital. 
It is impossible for any land today to 
remain outside of the circle of modern 
industry and commerce. Brute force 
drags all in. In admitting capital Li- 
beria had to make the best terms pos- 
sible and this she certainly did in the 
case of Firestone. So far as legal con- 
tract goes, Liberia received the strong- 
est protection and assurances. Natur- 
ally, predatory wealth in foreign in- 
vestment is not to be trusted; but Li- 
beria had no alternative; it was either 
English or French annexation, of 
American capital with the promise of 
continued independence. 

Finally, President King is un- 
doubtedly on the right track. He 
is keeping in close touch with the 
modern world. He is giving England, 
France and Amer- (Turn to page 322) 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
BEAUTIFULLY LOCATED IN 
ATLANTA, GA. 


LLEGE, Normal School and 
Senior High School. Special em- 
phasis on training teachers. Students 
from all parts of the South. Graduates 
have a fine record for successful work. 


FOR INFORMATION, Address 
M. W. ADAMS, 


































MorEHOUSE COLLEGE 
(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GA. 

College, Academy, Divinity School 

N institution famous within recent 
years for its emphasis on all sides 
of manly development—the only insti- 
tution in the far South devoted solely 
to the education of Negro young men. 
Graduates given high ranking by 
grentest northern universities. Debat- 
ing, Y. M. C. A., athletics, all live fea- 
tures. 
FOR INFORMATION, Address 
JOHN HOPE, President 
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Clark Linivcesity 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
“Culture for Service” 


QVER 100 acres of beautiful campus. en a 

ings with new $215,000.00 Administration B 
ing with modern Chapel, Laboratories and aan, 
Clark University offers unusual educational eppor- 
tunities to aspiring young men and women. Terms 
reasonable. Departments: College of Arts and Sei- 
ence, Normal Training School, College Preparatory, 
Music and Home Economics, 


For information address 
M. S. DAVAGE, President 


Talladega College 


TALLADEGA, ALABAMA 


Sixtieth Year 
F. A. SUMNER, President 
UP-TO-DATE in its equipment. High standards 
of scholarship. Thoroughly Christian in its ideals. 


DEPARTMENTS: 
Theological Seminary, College of Arts and 
Science, effering special courses in Bduca- 
tion, Social Service, Music, Business Ad- 
ministration, Journalism and Physical Train- 
ing. Training School for Nurses. 





Six hundred students, 45 teachers, 800 acres, 30 
buildings, electric lights, steam heat. Beautiful and 


healthful location in the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge. An ideal place for young men and women. 


For further infermation address THE PRESIDENT 





Knoxville College 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


OP IP LEP PPI PPP LPP PP PP PPP PP PPP PPL PD 
Beautiful Situation and Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 

Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 
Noted for Honest and Thorough Work. 
PPP PPP PPP PPI 


, Fully Aossetines for 
Tea Cert by State Board. 
Home-like oskew Life with Careful Supervisien. 
Live Athletict and Literary Interests. 
COURSES: on. Normal, High Scheol, House- 
hold, Arts and Music. 

Expenses Very Reasonable 
Catalog and other literature sent free upes request. 
Address: J. KELLY -GIFFEN, President. 

EKNOXVILIZ, TENN. 
















November, 1927 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Founded by General O. O. Howard 


Cs 


MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, President 
EMMETT J. SCOTT, Scretary-Treasurer 


Purpose 


Ty @ provide the Twelve Million Colored People of 
the United States with College-trained and 
Professional Leaders through its Courses in the 
Arts, the Sciences, in Education, Public Health and 
Hygiene, Music, Engineering, Commerce and 
Finance, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Religion 
and Law. 


Students May Enter for Collegiate Work at the 
Beginning of Any Quarter 


Pe CSTE 5 alk ho oc eo es September 26, 27, 28, 1927 
Registration: 4 Winker. Quarter... 0.06. ccecc cesta devstien January 3, 4, 1928 
Ie CATE ois 5. 'cnv a's accent anes eo ae een March 21, 1928 


FOR CATALOG AND INFORMATION WRITE: 
F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY Washington, D. C. 


The NORTH CAROLINA 
| COLLEGE for NEGROES 


Formerly the Durham State Normal School 


OFFERS THE FOLLOWING COURSES 


1. THE LIBERAL ARTS COURSE 


Leading to the A. B. Degree and offering sufficient work in Secondary 
Education to enable students to secure Hi h School Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates, Class A, and High School Principals’ Certificates at the com- 
pletion of the course. 


2. THE SCIENTIFIC COURSE 
Leading to the B. S. Degree. 


3. THE PRE-MEDICAL COURSE 


A two-year pre-medical course preparing students for entrance into 
medical colleges will be given. 


4. SPECIAL COURSES IN COMMERCE AND MUSIC 


eo i 


The faculty consists of men and women from the best colleges and universities 
in the country and meets the requirements of the North Carolina College Con- 
ference. 

FOR CATALOG AND FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS: 


Tue NortH CaroLinA COLLEGE For Necrogs 
JAMES E. SHEPARD 


DURHAM, N. C. 







eaten Soe View Sark, Heed of Renee 
work required for admission oro . Medicine and 
pad, Soe en oe "ee to Departments of at 
Pov cotale “end application THERE IS AN ESPECIALLY T DEMAND 
Sion codes FOR OUR DENTISTS” 
JOHN J. MULLOWNEY, M.D., President of Meharry Medical College, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Hampton Lnstitute 
Hampton, Virginia 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Schoo, or AGricutture—four-year_ course 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science. 
ScHoo. or Epucation—four-year high-school 
teacher’s course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science; and two two-year 
courses for primary, intermediate and 
upper-grade teachers. 
Scnootr or Homz Economics—four-year 
course leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science; and two-year course. 


Summer ScHoo. For TEACHERS—courses 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science 
and State Certificates. 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Offers four-vegr, course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science and two-year course 
—aims to prepare men and women for 
business positions or to teach business 
subjects. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Offers one-year, professional course—aims to 
prepare librarians for normal schools, 
colleges and branch libraries in city sys- 
tems. 


TRADE SCHOOL 


Offers fomr-sour course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science; and two year 
course—aims to train skilled builders. 


FACTS 


Enroliment, including practice and summer 
school and classes for teachers in ser- 
vice, 2,251; graduates, 2,758; and ex- 
students, over 8,800. 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 








Agriculturai and Technical 


College of North Carolina 
AT GREENSBORO 


An “A” Grade College 


An Agricultural Department 
Courses leading to degree of B.S. in Agri- 
culture. 3 

A Technical Department 
Courses leading to the degree of B.S. in 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engi- 
neering and Architectural Engineering. 

A Science Department 
Courses leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science. " 

A Department of Education 
Courses leading to the degree of B.S. in 
Education, for the training of Vocational 
Teachers. 

.A Trade Department 
Offering the following trades: Bricklaying, 
Plastering, Carpentry, Cabinet Making, 
Automobi Mechanics, Machine Shop Prac- 
tice, Tailoring, Shoe Making and Repairing, 
Plumbing, Electricity, Forging. 

A Standard Technical High School 
A High School which prepares students for 
College and for Vocations. 

A Strong Business Department 
Courses in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Commercial Law. 


MODERN EQUIPMENT 
SPLENDID LOCATION 
MODERATE EXPENSES 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 15, 1927 


For further information, address 
F. D. BLUFORD, President 
A. & T. COLLEGE 
Greensboro, N. C. 








The TUSKEGEE NORMAL and gy 
—— INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE —~ 


Founded by Dr. Booker T. WASHINGTON 


Offers Exceptional Opportunities to Negro Youth for Thorough Education in 
High School and College Courses and in Agriculture, Mechanical Industries and 
in Industries for Women. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MECHANI- 
CAL INDUSTRIES for, Boys comprises 
forty trades including Carpentry, Brick- 
laying, Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electric- 
ity, Photography, Printing, Machine Shop 
Practice and Tailoring. 


THE WOMAN’S INDUSTRIES include 
Home Economics — Courses in . 
Clothing, Millinery, Applied Art, Launder- 
ing, Household Management in addition to 
Home Crafts and Ladies’ Tailoring. 


THE AGRICULTURAL DEPART- 
MENT with 2,000 acres of land offers a 
comprehensive four-year course in Second- 
ary Agriculture and a full four-year col- 
lege course in Advanced Agriculture to 
train young men and women as Farm 
Demonstration and Home Demonstration 
Agents, Teachers of Agriculture and as 
Scientific Farmers. 


TWO-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES are 
offered in Education for the training of 


Robert R. Moton, Principal 


| 
- 
i 


Teachers in Elementary Schools, for 
Teachers of Mechanical Industries and in 
Business Training. 


FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE COURSES 
oe to the Bachelor of Science degree 
are offered in Agriculture and in Home 
Economics. 


THE JOHN A. ANDREW MEMO- 
RIAL OSPITAL and Nurse Training 
School provides a saree- rene course in 
Nurse Training which qualifies its gradu- 
ates for registration in all southern states. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACH- 
ERS, of ten weeks, divided into two terms, 
beginning June Ist and meeting the re- 
quirements of the Boards of Education of 
all southern states. 


Location Unsurpassed 
Information furnished upon application 


William H. Carter, Treasurer 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


TRAINING OF 
KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Professional Course of Two Years 
Address 
Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 











St. Mary’s School 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls, 
under the direction of the sisters of St. 
Mary. Address: THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 
6138 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Industrial Loan Companies 
(From page 295) 


HE Board of Directors of each 

of these organizations is not 
necessarily made up of wealthy col- 
ored people, but rather influential peo- 
ple—those who can secure the coopera- 
tion of large numbers of other people 
who are willing to purchase at least a 
few shares. After one or two more 
cities are organized, a meeting of the 
officials of the finance companies in the 
various cities will probably be called 
for an exchange of ideas and for the 
purpose of improving the institutions 
along all lines. 

It is easy to conjecture what the 
economic gain to the race will be 
when thirty or more cities have finance 
companies with a paid-in capital of at 
least $100,000 each. The writer be- 
lieves that this number of cities can 
and will be successfully established in 
the next two or three years. For ex- 
ample, thirty cities with a capital of 
$100,000 would make a total capital 
of $3,000,000. The total resources 
of these institutions, including their 
real estate holdings, savings deposits, 
etc., should bring the amount up to 
between $10,000,000 and $15,000,000 
which would be available for financing 
industrial and real estate loans. 


T may be well here to differentiate 

between a finance company and a 
bank. The rules governing the op- 
eration of a bank are laid’ down by 
the State or National Governments, 
or both. The use of its capital is defi- 
nitely regulated by the state in which 
it operates and its loans must be made 
according to strict laws; no industrial 
loans are permitted. A finance com- 
pany, on the other hand, while oper- 
ated under the general supervision of 
the state, is, nevertheless, permitted 
to make loans as its stockholders may 
direct. Personal and Industrial loans 
in small amounts of $15, $20 and up, 
payable in weekly or monthly install- 
ments, may be made. ‘The general 
purpose ‘of these small loans is to help 
the working man to lump all of his 
debts and to repay the one debt in 
small weekly or monthly installments. 

In brief, a finance company uses its 
funds as it deems best, just like any 
other corporation. The finance com- 
panies in no way conflict with banks, 
but greatly help banks by encouraging 
thrift and independence on the part 
of the masses, thus educating them to 
become better depositors. With the 
increasing growth of buying on the 
installment plan such articles as ra- 
dios, pianos, phonographs, automobiles 
and household necessities, finance com- 
panies among Negroes will have a 
much larger opportunity to discount 
good paper at a more profitable rate 


Tue Crisis 
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Lincoln University 













Pioneer in Collegiate and 
Theological Education 








Accredited by the Association of aoe of 
the Middle States and Mary 


OPDPIIIS SE 





INCOLN Graduates are Leaders in the 
various professions and in all parts of the 
country. 





Address: 
Wm. Hallock Johnson, President 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
CHESTER COUNTY PENNSYLVANIA 







VIRGINIA UNION 
UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


ATED as a class A college by the 
\ State Boards of Education in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, 
In addition to the general college cur- 
riculum, work is offered in the follow- 
ing departments: 
Teachers College Pre-Medical 
Theological Law 
Commercial 


For additional information 
address THE PRESIDENT 





SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1865 
Devoted exclusively to College 
and Theological work. 


“A” class college having a prestige in a 
gro education. Given graduate sanding & y 
universities of the North. With no hig! 
school, increasing emphasis is placed upon 
college standards and the promotion of col- 
lege spirit in scholarship and athletics. 
Degrees fi en: A.B., B.S., Th.B. and B.S. 
in Home onomics. 
Special attention is given to the training 
of teachers. Terms mogerets. ae for 
5 Ate Fee toni ACOCK, Presi- 
HA Niversrry, RALEIGH, 
NORTH CAROLIN 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


(Formerly Biddle University) 
FOUNDED 1867 


FOR MEN ONLY 


LASS “A” College and High School, so 

recognized by the North Carolina State 
Board of Education. A Standard Theological 
Seminary. Member of the Association of Col- 
leges for Negro Youth. Large endowment. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, address 


H. L. McCROREY, President 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


The Ancram School of Music 


Offers Courses in Pigno, Pipe Organ, Violin, 
Voice, Theory, Solfeggto, Harmony, Composition. 
New England Conservatory method. Excellent 
faculty. Fine dormitory rooms. 


Director: MRS, ESTELLE ANCRUM FORSTER 
Graduate N.E.C., 1919-20. 
SEND FOR YEAR BOOR. ADDRESS: 


74 W. Rutland Sq., Boston, Mass. 


November, 





1927 








Howard University School of Law 
WASHINGTON, D 


Ae LAW SCHOOL located at the Nation’s Capital and 
offering courses of thirty-two weeks’ duration, leading to the degree 


of LL.B. 


Wiis d a 
AREFULLY selected library of 11,000 volumes, including the com- 


plete National Reporter System, the American Digest System and the 
National Citation System, covering every State in the Union. Open from 


10 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


Ce 
ACULTY of twelve, under the Deanship of Mr. Justice Booth of the 


U. S. Court of Claims, including Two Judges, Two former Attorneys 
for the United States and Eight other Recognized Specialists. 


First Semester begins October 1, 1927 


For further information address 


JAMES C. WATERS, JR., Secretary 


420 Fifth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Fisk [University 
IN THE CITY OF NASHVILLE 


TKO 
The College 


Accredited four year liber: ' 
arts college. With 12 majo 
departments. 


Music Department 
College major leading to B.A. 
degree. Diploma in music. 


Graduate Department 


Graduate work in Chemistry, 
English, History, Philosophy 
and Sociology. 
a 
Fall Quarter opens for Freshmen 
Sept. 26; for others Sept. 28. 


a) 
For Particulars, Address 
THE DEAN 


Fisk University 
Nashville, Tenn. 





Stenographers Trained 


We teach shorthand that one can read and tran- 
scribe; students are trained to manipulate typewrit- 
ing machines by “touch” rapidly and accurately; 
and our bookkeeping and filing system is unique. 
Winter term begins January 3, 1928. Write ED- 
WARD T. DUNCAN, Principal, The STENOG- 
RAPHERS’ INSTITUTE, Duncin’s Business School 
Building, 1227 S$. 17th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


—_—_—_——————— 





Paine College 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
Standard College Courses 





Approved Two-Year Normal 
Accredited Senior High School 
Up-to-Date Junior High School 


“To develop leaders you must have 
the best possible equipment for liter- 
ary training and that is what we are 
striving for at Paine College’, said 
one of the leaders of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. This Church 
contributes largely to the support of 
Paine College. 

A Goop ScHoot at REASONABLE 

RATES 


For further information, address 
RAY S. TOMLIN, President 
PAINE COLLEGE 













. : : Louisville, K: 
Simmons University, }euisyille, Ky- 
The only institution in the State iestes for its 
object Collegiate, Ministerial, Medical and Legal 
training for Colored Citizens in Kent 
Special training in Aearenhte Social Service, Nurs- 
ing and Hospital 
Normal, Cammansial, " Music, Domestic Science, 
Missionary Training C 


Evening classes, eqregeen toons course. Degrees 
offered. Cc. H. PARRISH, President. 
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Vircinia NorMAL AND 


INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
(The A. and M. College) 
PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA 


seme 


tories. 
of the College Com- 


ee 
rs == 


work at moderate expense. 
lormation write to 
it 
, 


S 
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The Cardinal 
Gibbons Institute 


RIDGE, ST. MARY’S COUNTY, 
MARYLAND 


A echoel fer Negro young men and wo- 
men ef character and purpose. Course of 
Junior High School grade offered for the 


General Mechanics, Agriculture and Do- 
mestic Science are taught in parallel courses. 


Living conditions simple, healthful, well- 
supervised. 


Fer further information, address 
Victor H. Daniel, Principal, 
Ridge, Maryland 





28th Year 
Berean School 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Co-educational 


Day and Night Sessions 
Trade School, Commercial School 
Domestic Art School 
Correlated Academic Studies 
Fall Semester begins October 4, 1927. 
Write 


Matthew Anderson, Principal 
1926 South College Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rust College 


GOING TO COLLEGE? 
Come to Rust College—Beautifully 
Located. Students from 
Fourteen States 


ee 


College of Liberal Arts, Standard 
Normal, Home Economics, Music, 
Junior and Senior High Schools. 


EMficiont Faculty. New Equipment ter 
Laberateries, Enlarged Library. 
Rates Reasonable 


For further information write 


President L. M. McCoy 
Holly Springs Mississippi 











than ever before. So far none of the 
companies already organized has ven- 
tured into the latter field to any ex- 
tent. 

The whole, varied field of finance 
offers very fertile outlets for Negro 
capital. The primary need at present 
is intelligent, honest and far-seeing 
leadership. There is no question that 
Negroes handle in the aggregate vast 
sums of capital. What is needed is 
the organizing of sufficient capital into 
well-managed institutions in the larger 
cities in order that real, effective financ- 
ing of worthy individuals and sound 
projects can ‘be carried on. For it is 
becoming increasingly evident that un- 
less Negroes begin to finance them- 
selves their economic expansion will be 
seriously retarded in normal times and 
well-nigh impossible in periods of in- 
dustrial depression. 


One Boy’s Story 
(From page 299) 
HE stopped and hugged my head 
—like I wish she wouldn’t some- 
times and then went out. 

I stayed still until she got out of 
the yard. Then I ran and got my rifle 
and sling-shot and followed her. 

I crept behind her in the bushes be- 
side the road. I cut across the fields 
and came out behind the willow patch 
the way I always do when I am track- 
ing Indians and wild animals. 

By and by she came out in the clear- 
ing that is behind Dr. Somerset’s. 
They call it Somerset’s Grove and it’s 
named for his folks who used to live 
there—just as the town was. 

She sat down so I lay down in the 
bushes. A sharp rock was sticking in 
my knee but I was afraid to move for 
fear she’d hear me and send me home. 

By and by I heard someone walking 
on the grass and I saw Dr. Swyburne 
coming up. He started talking before 
he got to her. “Louise,” he said. 
“Louise! I am not going to give any- 
thing up to a nigger.” 

“Not even a nigger woman whom 
you took from a nigger?” She lifted 
her mouth in the senna and manna 
way. 


TT ON’T say that!” he said. 

“Don’t say that! I wanted a 
son. I couldn’t have taken a woman 
in my own world—that would have 
ruined my practice. Elaine couldn’t 
have a child!” 

“Yes,” Ma said. “It would have 
ruined you and your profession. What 
did it do for me? What did it do for 
Donald?” 

“T have told you I will give him the 
best the world can offer. He is a 
Swyburne!” 

“He is my child,” Ma hollered. “It 


y? 


isn’t his fault he is yours! 








St. Paul Normal and 
Industrial School 


LAWRENCEVILLE, VA. 





NorMat ScHOOL TravE SCHOOL 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 
Hicu ScHoo. 


THE NORMAL AND FOUR YEAR HIGH 
soseots are fully accredited by the State 
Boards of Education of Virginia, North 
and other states. The Hi; 
——- by Oberlin, Howard, Lincoln and ether 

1 known institutions of higher learning. 


n sixteen trades fer 
se and four trades for girls, which fits them 
to become efficient workers in the trades of their 


THE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL offers a 
standard three-year course in pract 
agriculture, peueey, keeping, agrimeny and animal 
usbandry, which fits a student te become a 
penstionl farmer or farm demonstrater. 
INSTRUCTION IN ALL DEPARTMENTS is 
FREE, and is given by experienced faculty 


it 
Pennsylvania, Columbia, Cernell, 
coln, Fisk and A 
tions represented. A well eq 
soomeaes for the prescribed course in physical edu- 
cation. 

THE SCHOOL HAS A qvnow ATHLETIC 
DEPARTMENT. Baseball, footbal ball, 
tennis and track —— tis Interelietate sports. 
It is a member of the 
_ — — opens “supine 1927. Rates 

sonable. For Cataleg and other in- 
formation, “ore the Principal: 


REV. JAMES S. RUSSELL, D.D. 
Lawrenceville, Va 

















Bethune-Cookman 
Colle ge 


(Formerly The Daytona Normal 
and Industrial Inst.) 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA 
OCATED in the beautiful Halifax country on 
the East coast of Florida. An institution where 


opportunity is afforded for the highest and best in 
education. Offering courses in 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Normal Training School for Teachers 
College Preparatory 


G recta work offered in Commerce, Music, Do- 
mestic Science and Art, Agriculture and Car- 
pentry. 


Athletics encouraged for Boys and Girls. 


Dormitory Facilities unsurpassed. 


FOR INFORMATION, Write to 
Mary McLeod Bethune, President 


1882 1927 
LANE COLLEGE 


Jackson, Tennessee 


A GROWING College with a did his- 
coy aan a bright future. It offers point 
usi 


giate, 
College "Pr atory, Pe cae 
‘ome Economics and Pre-Medical subjects. 


"aoe standards of conduct as well as 
scholarship are maintained. Well equipped 
laboratories, dormitories with moderna conveni- 
ences and facilities under ve Christian 

uences are supported. For further infor- 
mation address 


J. F. LANE, President, Jackson, Tennessee. 








THE Crisis 


RISIS 


MAKE THE PRODUCTIVE YEARS OF LIFE PROVIDE 
EASE AND COMFORT FOR OLD AGE 
No Better Means Can Be Had Than the Victory Limited Payment Life Policy 


$5,000° 


$10,000- 
$507 


$5,000° 


Benefits in Event of Death 


to the beneficiaries in event of death from natural causes. This 
sum may be paid at one time, or in monthly or yearly payments. 
Provision may be made for payment of any indebtedness and 
the balance to beneficiary. 


Benefit in Event of Accidental Death 
payable in event of accidental death. 


LIFE ANNUITY When Permanent: Disabled 

payable per month throughout the remainder of life if total 
and permanent disability occurs before age 60, and all future 
premiums are waived; the face amount of the policy, in addi- 
tion, is paid to beneficiaries upon death of the insured. 


POLICY PAID UP IN Twenty Years 


The policy becomes paid-up in full for life after twenty annual 
premiums have been paid. 


* SPECIMEN PREMIUM RATES FOR THIS POLICY 


ANNUALLY SEMI-ANNUALLY QUARTERLY 


123.86 64.40 32.83 
133.50 69.42 35.37 
144.82 75.30 38.37 
158.40 82.36 41.97 
174.96 90.98 46.37 
195.60 101.72 $1.83 
224.16 116.56 59.41 
262.16 136.32 69.47 
304.96 158.58 80.82 


* This policy may be bad in any amount from $2500 to 
$10,000, with proportionately higher or lower premiums. 


This is Only ONE of Our Distinctive Policies—The Coupon Below Will Give 


VICTORY 


Other Valuable Information. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“$200,000.00 Capital and the Only Negro Company operating under the Supervision of the New York Insurance Department” 
_ Home Office: 3621 South State Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ACT TODAY—MAIL COUPON FOR INFORMATION AND TERMS 
Victory Life Insurance Company, 
3621 South State Strect, Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send information concerning your service as follows, 
(Mark (X) and state amount of insurance desired) : 
1. Victory Limited Payment Policy . Child’s Educational Policy 
2. Victory Special Whole Life . Endowment Insurance 
3. Mortgage Redemption Policy . Income for Dependents 
4. Income at Ages 60 or 65 . Victory Perfect Protection 


My Name 
My Address .... 


Policies May Be Secured from Our Agents or by Mail Anywhere in the United States. 


November, 1927 
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MORGAN COLLEGE ...a BRANCHES 


JOHN O. SPENCER, PRESIDENT 


COLLEGE :—John W. Haywood, A.M., 8.T.D., Dean. 

LOCATION :—College Town between North and South. 

COURSES :—Semester Credit System. A.B., B.8., 
and 13.8. in Education degrees. Advanced courses 
in Education. Certificates for High School teach- 
ing. 

RATING :—Accredited by the Association of Col- 
leges of the Middle States and Maryland, by the 
State Board of Education in Maryland and other 
States. 

POLICY :—Co-educational. 

FACULTY :—University trained specialists. 

SITE:—Eighty-five acres, beautiful scenery. Ath- 
letic fields. 

DORMITORIES :—Equipped ani supervised. 

ACADEMY:—(On the Campus) George C. Grant, 
A.B., Principal. 

COURSES :—College Preparatory and General. 

SUMMER SCHOOL:—(1927) Six weeks, June 27th 
to Aug. 5th 

INFORMATION :—Address Edward N. Wilson, 
Registrar, Morgan College, Baltimore, Md. 


PRINCESS ANNE ACADEMY 
JUNIOR COLLEGE GRADE 
Eastern Branch of the University of Maryland 


COURSES :—Preparatory, Agricultural, Industrial, 
Domestic, Music. 


INFORMATION :—Address the Principal, Thomas 
H. Kiah, Ped.D. Princess Anne, Md. 


ScHoot of HiGH STANDARDS and a 
RIGOROUS PACE 


Wiley College 
MARSHALL, TEXAS 


ECOGNIZED as a Class “A” College by 

Standardizing Agencies. Has operated on the 
basis of four quarters a year since June, 1921. 
Graduation in June and August. Entrance any 
quarter. Leading colleges and universities repre- 
sented on its faculty. More than two hundred and 
fifty enrolled in college department. $35,000 in- 
vested in scientific laboratory and library research 
equipment. Due prominence given to music and to 
wholesome athletics. 


M. W. DOGAN, President. 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
Founpep sy J. C. PRICE 
SALISBURY, N. C. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL 

RECENTLY RE-ORGAN 

PRESENTS VERY STRONG. FACULTY 

Offers the Following Courses: 


THEOLOGICAL Hicu ScHoo. 
Liperat Arts AND SCIENCES 
Demestic ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Commercial Music TEACHER TRAINING 


A School of Liberal Training with Distinct 
Religious Atmosphere 
All Athletics 


For Further Information Address 


W. J. TRENT, President 
James Edward Mason, Financial Secretary 


Florida Normal and 


Collegiate Institute 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


(The Ancient City of Sunshine Land) 


Junior HicH 
Senior HiGH 
TEACHER TRAINING 
Junior CoLtiece Courses 
Pre-MEDICAL AND VOCATIONAL CouRSES 


For further information address 


NATHAN W. COLLIER, Pres. 


“But I give him everything a father 
could give his son!” 

“He has no name!” Ma said. 

“T have too!” I hollered inside of 
me. ‘Donald Gage!” 

“He has no name,” Ma said again, 
“and neither have I!” And she be- 
gan to cry. 

“He has blood!” said Dr. Swy- 
burne. 

“But how did he get it? Oh, I’m 
through. Stay away from my house 
and I’ll marry one of my own men so 
Donald can be somebody.” 

“A nigger’s son?” 

“Don’t say that again,” Ma hol- 
lered and jumped up. 

“Do you think I'll give up a woman 
of mine to a nigger?” 

Ma hollered again and hit him right 
in his face. 

He grabbed her wrists and turned 
the right one, I guess because she fell 
away from him on that side. 

I couldn’t stand any more. I 
snatched out my sling-shot and pulled 
the stone up that was sticking in my 
knee. 

I started to shoot. Then I remem- 
bered what David said first, so I shut 
my eyes and said it: “Do thou, Je- 
hovah (which is God today), lend 


strength to my arm”. 


HEN I opened my eves Ma had 

broken away and was running 
toward the road. Dr. Swyburne was 
standing still by the tree looking after 
her like he was going to catch her. 
His face was turned sideways to me. 
I looked at his head where his hair 
was brushed back from the side of his 
face. 

I took aim and let the stone go. I 
heard him say: “Oh, my God!” I 
saw blood on his face and I saw him 
stagger and fall against the tree. 

Then I ran too. 

When I got home Ma was sitting 
in her chair with her hat thrown on 
the floor beside her and her head was 
lying back. 

I walked up to her: “Ma,” I said 
real loud. 

She reached out and grabbed me 
and hugged my head down to her neck 
like she always does. 

The big breast-pin scratched my 
mouth. I opened my mouth to speak 
and something hot and sharp ran into 
my tongue. 

“Ma! Ma!” I tried to holler. 
“The pin is sticking in my tongue!” 


* * * 


DON’T know what I said though. 
When I tried to talk again, Ma 
and Dr. Somerset were looking down 
at me and I was lying in bed. I tried 
to say something but I could not say 
anything. My mouth felt like it was 


Allen University 


Columbia, S. C. 
A Co-Educational Institution 


Offering Courses in 
THE JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 
THEOLOGY MUSIC COMMERCE 
HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHER TRAINING A SPECIALTY 
DEGREES: A.B., B.D., Th.B., 
A.B. in Education 
Approved by the State of South Carolina. Aided 
by the Slater Fund and the General Education 
Board. Facilities increased this year. 


DAVID H. SIMS, President 
BISHOP JOHN HURST, 
Chairman Trustee Board 


WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Good Aute Mechanics, Biacksmiths, Carpenters, 
Cooks, Seamstresses, Typists, Stenographers, 
Bookkeepers. 


Downingtown Industrial 


and Agricultural School 


DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 
(Under the Supervision of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction.) 
SPECIALIZES 


in training good workers and good citizens and 
offers to boys and girls over thirteen years of age 


Healthy Climate Outside of City 

Faculty of College-trained Teachers 

Junior and Senior High School Courses 

Properly Supervised Athletic and Social 
Recreation 


For further information write 
J. H. N. WARING, JR. Principal 


Haven 
Ceachers College 


Teachers Cellege Conservatory of Musie 
Senior High School School of Busfness 
Junior High Sehool School of Heme Economies 
Training School 


Accredited Summer School for Teachers 
Beautiful Park-like Campus 
Modern Conveniences 
Good Orchestra 
Department of — Education 
wit! 
intra-mural and inter-collegiate athletics 
Terms Reasonable 
For catalog or further information address 


J. Beverty F. SHaw, President 
MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI 


A PLAY Sitcitut Mom 


GIVES more laughs and puts more cash into the 
Treasury ‘than any Entertainment that a Church or 
Club can have. Everybody likes to attend the 


Slabtown District 
Convention 


It is a scream and at the sam time it is Sense— 
Because it teaches a number of good lessons. 


GET IT AND GIVE IT—PRICE 50c 


Miss Nannie H. Burroughs 
Author and Publisher 
LINCOLN HEIGHTS WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Teachers Wanted Session 1927 


Teachers: Have you considered carefully the business 
side of your profession? Are you a member of 


Interstate Colored Teacher’s Agency? 
50! NORTH THIRD ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
IF NOT, JOIN 
We find positions for you in any state you desire. 
Register at once. Don't delay 
J. H. Blackwell, Ph.D.. Manager 
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Hartshorn Memorial College 
RICHMOND, VA. 
“In the Center of Things’’ 


A college with a great past and a 
great future. 
@ The only college situated in the 
center of the eastern states which is 
offering separate education to young 


women. 
Hartshorn has College, High School 
and Grammar School departments. 
Christian living and Christian train- 
ing are emphasized. 
SEND FOR CATALOG. 


Address 
President DAVID G. MULLISON 













THE CHEYNEY TRAINING 


SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
(A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL) 


CHEYNEY, PA. 


A PENNSYLVANIA State Normal School 
offering, in addition to the regular Normal 
Academic Course of two years, professional 
three year courses in Home Economics and 
Shop Work. 


A diploma from any of these courses makes a 
graduate eligible to teach in the public schools 
of Pennsylvania. 


Fer further information and catalog, write 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal 
CHEYNEY, PA. 





The Lincoln School 


for Nurses 
in the City of New York 
offers to young colored women having 
completed a four year high school and 
holding a diploma, a three years’ course 
of instruction in nursing. 
Capacity of hospital-——420 beds. 
Post Graduate Course of six months to 
graduates of accredited schools. 
For information apply to: 
Superintendent of Nurses 
MISS S. J. FORD 


Lincoln School for Nurses 
New York, N. Y. 


Burrell Memorial Hospital 
Training School for Nurses 


ROANOKE, VA. 
cient inte leliniaaiie 


State accredited. Three year course 
in general nursing. 50 bed hospital. 
Free tuition, board and room, text- 
books, uniforms; also monthly cash 
allowance. Ideal location, 1, feet 
above sea level. High School gradu- 
ates given preference. 


One nae 


Write to, Ethel M. Bigham, R. N. 
Supt. of Nurses 


Dear Reader: 


Is THE CRISIS among the peri- 
odicals in the Reading Room of your 


Public Library? If so, see that it is 
properly displayed. If not, put it there. 


Subscription $1.50 per year. 


November, 1927 











full of hot bread and 1 could not talk 
around it. 

Dr. Somerset poured something in 
my mouth and it felt like it was on 
fire. 

“They found Shev Swyburne in my 
thistle grove this afternoon,” he said 
to Ma. 

Ma looked up quick. “Found him! 
What do you mean?” 

“T mean he was lying on the ground 
—either fell or was struck and fell. 
He was dead from a blow on the 
temple.” 

I tried to holler but my tongue was 
too thick. 

Ma took hold of each side of her 
face and held to it, then she just stared 
at Dr. Somerset. He put a lot of 
things back in his bag. 

Then he sat up and looked at Ma. 
“Louise,” he said, “why is all that 
thistle down on your skirt?” 

Ma looked down. So did I. There 
was thistle down all over the hem of 
her dress. 

“You don’t think.I killed him, do 
you?” she cried, “you don’t think I 
did it?” Then she cried something 
awful. 

I tried to get up but I was too dizzy. 
I crawled across the bed on my stomach 
and reached out to the chair that had 
my pants on it. It was hard to do— 
but I dragged my sling shot out of my 
pocket, crawled back across the bed 
and laid it in Dr. Somerset’s knees. 
He looked at me for a minute. 

“Are you trying to tell me that you 
did it, son?” he asked me. 

I said yes with my head. 

“My God! My God!! 
child!!!” 

Dr. Somerset said to Ma: “God 
isn’t dead yet.” 


His own 


HEN he patted her on the arm 

and told her not to tell anybody 
nothing and they sat down and picked 
all the thistle down out of the skirt. 
He took the sling-shot and broke it all 
up and put it all in a paper and car- 
ried it downstairs and put it in the 
stove. 

I tried to talk. I wanted to tell 
him to leave it so I could show my 
grandchildren what I had used to free 
Ma like the men do in the books. 

I couldn’t talk though. My tongue 
was too thick for my mouth. The 
next day it burnt worse and things be- 
gan to float around my eyes and head 
like pieces of wood in the water. 

Sometimes I could see clearly though 
and once I saw Dr. Somerset talking 
to another man. 
saying: “We'll have to operate to 
save his life. His tongue is poisoned. 


I am afraid it will take his speech from 


him 


. “There are no royal roads te learn- 
ing but there are many reads.” 
When Selecting a School 






Dr. Somerset was 





Ma hollered then: ‘Thank God! 








1. Consider well 
2. Choose wisely 


KITTRELL 
COLLEGE 


offers exceptional advantages. 





STANDARD COLLEGE 
THEOLOGICAL 
TEACHER TRAINING 
AND COMMERCIAL COURSES 
oo 
Write for bulletin: 


G. A. EDWARDS, President 
KITTRELL, N. C. 
















EpwarpD WATERS COLLEGE 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


An Ideal Christian Home School in the Heart 
of Beautiful Florida 


For students unable to stand the rigors 
of a Northern winter. 

Grammar School, Junior High School, 
Senior High School, Normal School, 
School of Tasohier: Music, Commercial 
Courses, College Courses leading to 
B.A. Degree, Manual Training, Domes- 
tic Science and Art, Band, Military 
Training for men, Physical education 
for women. 


Cooper, President 
Chairman 






Albert B. 
Bishop John Hurst, Board of Trustees 





Samuel Huston College 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 


Recagnings as a Class A Four-Year College 
by the State Department of Education, a 
nationally known accrediting agency. 


“It is the strategic location of the whole 
South, the gateway to unborn millions.” 
The Capital of the State. 
A school vitalized by splendid tradition but 
which faces the future. 
The quarter system. Expenses reasonable. 
Intensive Summer Session. 





For further information address: 
T. R. DAVIS, President 
or THE REGISTRAR 
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SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
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Masonic Magazine, $1 
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Saint Frances’ Academy — 
East Chase St., Baltimore, seaahied The Atlanta School 
Private Boarding School for Girls conducted by 


: the Oblate Sisters of Providence ° 
| High School, Intermediate and Primary Courses, f l k 
‘ ; Music and Art O 1a or 


For Catalogue address the Sister Directress INCORPORATED 





























THE FRANCIS E. W. HARPER 
GIRLS’ DORMITORIES 
1424 Christian Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Home Privileges and Special Rates to Students 
and Professional Women. 


MISS JESSIE M. WATKINS, Supt. 





Prepares Its Students for 
Professional Social W ork 


SUPERVISED FIELD WoRK 
WITH SociAL AGENCIES 





















































CoLoRED DoLLs 
AND NOVELTIES Graduates of the School 


Eresty ht-Brown and , are in Demand 
Mulatto Difis with Real Hu- 
Woe i —_ ey esp. 
14 to’80 inches. 15 different Several Scholarships Available. 
ly 100 other novelties. 


Free Catalog. 96} fae 


19 inches, $5.50 each, $42. doz. : ° 
23 inches, $7.50 each, $49. dez. For further information address: 
30 Inches, $11.98 each, $88. doz. The Director 


AGENTS WANTED 


BETHEL MFG. CO. Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 


Dept. C. 97 South St. JAMAICA, N. Y. 239 Auburn Ave., Atlanta, Georgia 








































































































The Apex of Negro Business! 








“The Greatest Negro Business Enter- 
prise in the World.” 














The National Benefit Life Insurance Company now car- 
ries $75,000,000 worth of Insurance on the lives of more 
than 300,000 Negro Policyholders. 


The total Assets of the company are more than 
$4,000,000. 


























The largest employed force of any Negro Business In- 
stitution, consisting of more than 200 Officials and Em- 
ployees at the Home Office and its Branch Offices, 750 
Supervisors, Agency Managers and Assistant Managers. 




















A field force of more than 1,500 men. 








600 Medical Examiners cooperate with the Home Office. 





*‘Not for Power and Prestige — But for 
Service.” 

















These figures speak for themselves. On this solid basis we solicit 
your business. 

















The National Benefit Life Insurance Company 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















“The Company You Will Sintinnitts Insure With” 





















He will not talk! Never! He can't 
talk! Thank God! Oh God! | 
thank Thee!” And then she cried 
like she always does and that time it 
sounded like she was laughing too. 

The other man looked funny and 
said: ‘Some of them have no natutal 
feeling of parent for child!” 

Dr. Somerset looked at him and 
said: “You may be fine as a doctor 
but otherwise you are an awful fool.” 

Then he told the other man to go 
out and he began talking to Ma. 

“IT understand! I understand,” he 
said. “I know all about it. He took 
you away from somebody and some of 
these days he might have taken Donald 
from you. He took Elaine from me 
once and I told him then God would 
strip him for it. Now it is all over, 
Never tell anyone and I will not. The 
boy knows how to read and write and 
will be able to live.” 

* * * 
O I got a black stump in my mouth 
It’s shaped like a forked whip. 

Some days I pretend I am Orestes 
with the Furies’s whips in my mouth 
for killing a man. 

Some days I pretend I am Oedipus 
and that I cut it out for killing my 
own father. 

That’s what makes me sick all over 
sometimes. 

I killed my own father. But I 
didn’t know it was my father. I was 
freeing Ma. 

Still—I shall never write that on 
my paper to Ma and Dr. Somerset the 
way I have to talk to them and tell 
them when things hurt me. 

My father said I was a Swyburne 
and that was why I liked people to 
be brave and courageous. 

Ma says I am a Gage and that is 
why I am brave and courageous. 

But I am both, so I am a whole lot 
brave, a whole lot courageous. And I 
am bearing my Furies and my clipped 
tongue like a Swyburne and a Gage 
—’'cause I am both of them. 


‘The Little Page 
(From page 300) Mother Goose 
would not have enjoyed my changing 
her famous rhyme, 
“One misty moisty morning 
When cloudy was the weather, 


I chanced to meet an old man 
Clothed all in leather.” 


But this foggy morning I went 
through the dews and found little fat 
brown spiders watching the daintiest 
of webs. These were stretched to tree 
branches or fastened to sprigs of dried 
bushes. The dew was upon them in 
drops as tiny as needle heads, sprinkled 
all along the delicate strands like 
strung pearls and crystals, festoons for 
the fairies. 
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The content, beauty, and fervor 
of the traditional Negro sermons 
are set down for all time in the 


poetry of 










James Weldon Johnson’s 
One of the eight 


God’s Trombones 
full-page drawings 


by essai Siaeiant SEVEN NEGRO SERMONS IN VERSE 























The inspirational sermons of the real _ praised this “invaluable contribution 
Negro preacher are here set down as__ to American literature.” R. R. Moton 
poetry — as much a part of our Na- 
tional folk-lore as the Spirituals. H. 
L. Mencken, Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson, Louis Untermeyer, Clarence 
Darrow, John Haynes Holmes, Carl 
van Vechten, Carl Sandburg, Walter preacher. A glorious treasure in which 
White, and hundreds of others have _ there is not a flaw.” $2.50. 


says: ‘““As much beauty as ever I have 
read in verse. The glowing imagery, 
the vivid realism are a faithful record 
of the native genius of the Negro 





Where stands the Negro in TO YOUR BOOKSELLER OR 


. ? THE VIKING PRESS 
America today * 30 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 


PORTRAITS IN COLOR Please send me 


By MARY WHITE OVINGTON : — Copies GOD’S TROMBONES 
Chairman of the Board of the N. A. A. C. P. [$2.50] 

















— Copies PORTRAITS IN COLOR 
[$2.00] 


Here for the first time are assembled the dra- 
matic life stories of twenty typical leaders 
among Negroes — among them James Weldon (J I enclose cheque or Money Order. 
Johnson, Marcus Garvey, Robert Russa Moton, 2) Sedo. 

Eugene Kinckle Jones, Paul Robeson, Roland 
Hayes, W. E. Burghardt Du Bois, and Walter 
White. A book that should be read by every 
Negro and by every one interested in the Negro ADDRESS 
of today. $2.00. 
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COUNTED _ twenty-five little 

cords spraying from the center of a 
web in the pear tree. How carefully 
the airy bridges or traps were arranged 
to fit into crevices and hold fast. The 
spider herself was hiding and looked 
like the brown notches on the tree, a 
shabby owner, that rusty creature, of 
all those diamonds and pearls on twen- 
ty-five strings! She reminded me of 
the little old fashioned tea pots of 
brown earthware that grandmothers 
kept on their ranges. 

The spiders are a funny folk. Peo- 
ple would use them as silk makers, 
but they won’t spin much when con- 
fined, though their silk, we are told, 
is quite as good as the best of silk 
worm products. They moreover have 
a way of lunching upon one another 
when placed together. Too bad to 
have to call them cannibals, yet we 
know: that many a lady spider has de- 
voured the suitor who has come to 
woo her. He would timidly tap on 
her web, be admitted to her cell, and 
then? Eaten! 


The Browsing Reader 
(From page 308) sands of the desert, 


in the green valley of the Nile and in 
the lithe black bodies of the natives. 

For a couple of centuries or so now, 
we have heard rumors of our superior- 
ity in the native musical ability. ‘“Ne- 
groes are natural born musicians!’’ We 
have heard it and we have liked it. 
Just when we are quite convinced that 
we are all embryonic songbirds or 
pianists or violinists, Guy B. Johnson 
comes along and shatters our fondest 
dream. The Southern Workman for 
October carries an interesting article 
on “The Negro and Musical Talent’. 
Through a series of scientific tests Mr. 
Johnson finds that there are “no sig- 
nificant differences in the basic sensory 
musical capacities between whites and 
Negroes”. However, he finds that 
there is more individualistic talent 
among Negroes than whites. The 
white distribution shows a large pro- 
portion of average scores while the 
Negro distribution shows a great many 
very low scores as well as a great many 
exceptionally high ones. 

According to an editorial by H. L. 
Mencken in the October Mercury, Ne- 
groes are dictating to white America 
the latest fads in clothes, the odor of 
bootleg whiskey, how and when to 
raise the voice, just at what angle to 
throw the arms when dancing the 
Charleston and the thing to eat. We 
have gone so far even as to marry into 
white “aristocracy”. Certainly we 
should be satisfied! But strangely 
enough, we aren’t! 

Century for October carries “The 
Long Furrow” by Lyle Saxon. It is 
the story of a black man whose life 
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consists of plowing and dreaming; and 
of a white man who is slowly dying 
from tuberculosis. The latter realizes 
his dependence on the Negro too late 
to help him realize his dreams. ‘The 
story might have been artistic and virile 
were it not besmeared with too much 
sentimentality. 

Wallace Thurman writes on 
“Nephews of Uncle Remus” in the 
Independent for September 24. To 
our way of thinking this is by far the 
best article Mr. Thurman has done. 
He criticizes the work of five of the 
best known “New Negroes” and in 
most cases “discovers the jewel and 
casts away the stone”. To be sure, 
Mr. Thurman is a little harsh in his 
criticisms, but we need just such a 
balance to offset the saccharine effu- 
sions of some of our panegyrists. 

“Should the Negro be Encouraged 
to Cultural Equality?” is the text of 
a debate conducted by the Forum for 
October with Alain Locke represent- 
ing the affirmative and Lothrop Stod- 
dard the. negative. Mr. Locke clouds 
the issue we think, by not making 
clear the difference between the terms 
“social equality” and “cultural recog- 
nition”, He should have made clear to 
the reader that although black John 
Jones is recognized in the closest liter- 
ary circles as the author of the most 
artistic book of the year and is, there- 


fore, “one of the boys”, the waitress _ 


down at Childs’ doesn’t know or care 
whether or not he is equally dusky 
Bob Smith, the corner bootblack. Mr. 
Stoddard, probably the best known of 
the anti-Negro propagandists, answers 
in no unequivocal terms that white 
America is and always will remain 
white. But say we, suppose we jog 
along. under the same conditions and 
at the same steady rate for fifty or a 
hundred years more, is it safe to guess 
that Mr. Stoddard will have even 
more definite proof than he now has, 
that America for some reason or other 
has taken on a duskier hue? 
Marve. JACKSON. 


Postscript 
(From page 312) ica not the slightest 


valid excuse for interfering with Li- 
beria. There may be, there probably 
are, other men in Liberia who could 
follow out this program, but it’ ¢er- 
tainly seems to be wise to keep Presi- 
dent King in his present job until his 
program is more nearly finished. 

Liberia has difficult internal prob- 
lems: problems of law and order, of 
the treatment of natives, of work and 
wages, of the protection of foreigners; 
but one thing is certain: Liberia is 
stronger today in its independence than 
it has been for a half century. And 
that is something for which all Ne- 
groes should be proud. 





The East India 


Hair Grower 


Will promote a Full Growth of Hair. 
Will also Restore the Strength, Vitality 
and Beauty of the Hair. 





[MME, S.D.LYONS 


If your Hair is Dry and Wiry Try 


East India Hair Grower 


/ F you are bothered with Falling 
Hair, Dandruff, Itching Scalp or any 
Hair Trouble, we want you to try a jar 
of EAST INDIA HAIR GROWER. 
The remedy contains medical properties 
that go to the roots of the Hair, stimu- 
late the skin, helping nature do its work. 
Leaves the hair soft and silky. Per- 
fumed with a balm of a thousand flow- 
ers. The best known remedy for*Heavy 
and Beautiful Black Eye-Brows. Also 
restores Gray Hair to its Natural Color. 
Can be used with Hot Iron. 





PRICE SENT BY MAIL, 56c. 
10c Extra for Postage 





AGENTS OUTFIT 
1 Hair Grower, 1 pan ° Oil, 1 Sham- 
poo, 1 Pressing Oil, 1 Cream and 
rection for Selling, $2 00. 25c Extra 
for Postage. 


S. D. LYONS 


316 N. Central, Dept. B. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








You can lead anty for ing a tn 
Motion Picture,” Portr't, Commercial ot News Pho 
tography, i ier 1 business. *No Mexperienes 


needed. 
CAMERA FREE 2 3: bome,°i2,g0" 


Earn while learning. Write today for Free Book, Job 
Chart and Free Camera offer. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 35 10 West 33rd St. New York 
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|Look 10 Years Younger 
ee Le >ss Than 10 Minutes 
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EAUTIFUL, inspiring songs — melodies that never 

will die — harmony that grips your very soul — all are 
yours on the wonderful Paramount spiritual records 
listed below. The world’s greatest artists are exclusive on 
Paramount. Order your favorites today from your dealer 
—or mail us the coupon. 


12499—The Old Account Was Settled Long Ago and Daniel in the 
Lion’s Den, Norfolk Jubilee Quartette. 


12520—-Sinner, Don’t Let Dis Harvest Pass and In Presence of the 
Lord, Famous Jubilee Singers. (Soloist, Ernia Mae Cun- 
ningham.) 


12516—-I Believe I’ll Go Back Home and Sinner, You'll Need 
King Jesus, William and Versey Smith. (Guitar and Tam- 
borine, acc.) 


12506—-Jesus Gonna Shake My Righteous Hand and Receiving the 
Message, Biddleville Quintette. 


12503—He’s the One and You’d Better Mind, Pace Jubilee Singers 
(soloists, Hattie Parker and Mrs. James Simpson). 


12386—All I Want Is That Pure Religion and I Want to Be Like 
Jesus in My Heart, Deacon L. J. Bates. 


12505—Everybody Help the Boys Come Home and Sinner, You'll 
Need Jesus on Your Bond, William and Versey Smith. 
(Guitar and Tamborine acc.) 


12073—-When All the Saints Come Marching In and That Old- 
Time Religion, Paramount Jubilee Singers. 


12512—-Time and Goodbye, I’ve Left the World Behind, Rev. T. T. 
Rose and Gospel Singcrs. 


12396—I Heard the Voice of Jesus and Fight On, Your Time Ain’t 
Long, Biddleville Quintette. 


am-Se So Loved the World and Prayer, Rev. W. A. 
ite. 


12035—Father, Prepare Me and My Lord’s Gonna Move 
This Wicked Race, Norfolk Jubilee Quartette. 


Records are recorded by the latest new electric 
method. Greater volume. Amazingly clear tone. 
Always the best music — first on Paramount. 


booyooe RECORDED — mee 


SEND NO MONEY! If your dealer 
is out ofthe records you want, send us 
the coupon below. Pay postman 75 cents 
for each record, plus small C. O. D. fee 
when he delivers records. We pay post- 
age on shipments of two or more records. 
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New Home of the 


MME. C. J. WALKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of the World Famous 


Mme. Walker’s Wonderful Hair Grower 





Complete System of Beauty Culture and Scientific Scalp Treatment 
taught in modern, up to date Mme. C. J. Walker Schools of Beauty Cui- 
ture in the following locations: 


Chicago, Il. 110 E. 47th Street 
Cleveland, O. 2268 E. 55th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1722 South Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 1834 Paseo Blvd. 
Washington, D. C. 1306 You Street, N. W. 
Detroit, Mich. 2509 St. Antoine Street 
New York City 110 W. 136th Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 640 N. West Street 


For further information write 


THE MME. C. J. WALKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
640 N. West Street Indianapolis, Ind. 

















